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THE OLD BOATMAN. 


HIS character study is less 
frequently met with now- 
adays, when cheap trippers 

invade ali the quiet nooks and 
corners of the earth, and efface old 
world habits of life and modes of 
thought. The typical old boatman 
is never met with at a fashionable 
seaside resort, nor at a popular 
place on any of our lakes or rivers, 
but he is not yet wholly extinct, and 
his figure is familiar to many a quiet 
angler or boating man who has spent 
pleasant summer vacations in his 
society. Sir Walter Scott has 
described his old forester, Tom 
Purdie, as “a thing kneaded up 
between friendand servant . . . 
with whom you are under no more 
restraint than with a pony . . 
and whom familiarity cannot spoil,’ 
and this description well applies 
to the typical old boatman of yore. 
He is a quiet, taciturn individual, given, like Lord Burleigh in the 
Critic, to express much in nods. Long association with superiors 
in rank has given him acertain polish of manner, which, however, 
never degenerates into servility. He is even above flattery, and 
any awkwardness in the manipulation of fishing or boating tackle 
on the part of his patron, is visited by a quiet scorn which is none 
the less palpable because it is unspoken. Sometimes he will 
drop cool and exasperating criticisms—always couched in the 
civilest language—and his comments on accidents caused by care- 
lessness are generally made in a tone of aggravating innocence. 

‘The boat's aground again.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, I see you was steering her right agin the bank.” 

To a patron who understands boating affairs, however, the 
old man greatly relaxes, and his patrons are, as a rule, good 
oarsmen and fishers. Times must be very bad with the old 
boatman before he consents to take charge of what is technically 
termed ‘‘a party ’—one of the noisy, giggling, place-changing 
groups who may be daily seen risking their lives in boats at any 
frequented sea or river side resort. ‘* When you goes out with a 
party you puts your life in the hand of the biggest fool in the 
boat,” was the remark of one wise Charon, and there is certainly 
some truth in the statement, as one feels on watching the 
extraordinary gambols played by the occupants of rickety little 
boats—say on the Thames at Richmond on Sundays—gambols 
which a champion rower might hesitate to venture upon in a 
barge. 

The people who jump up abruptly to change seats, who care- 
fully fasten down sails, who row deliberately towards a weir, are all 
abhorrent to our old boatman; neither does he love to take on 
board a large company of ladies, babies, or bundles. His ideal 
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cargo is composed of one or two good oarsmen or fishers ; who, 
as he phrases it, ‘‘ know their work.” Nor does he altogether 
object toa newly-married couple smitten with the boating mania. 
To these latter the old boatman is an excellent companion ; for, 
in his quiet taciturnity, he counts as no one, and is yet useful in 
keeping a look-out for such trifles as moored punts ahead, weirs 
close at hand, and similar matters, which his employers are often 
too much engrossed with each other to observe. To be cagaged 
for a term to make an expedition—say on the Norfolk Broads— 
with one or more congenial employers, is the favourite berth of 
the old boatman, and the position which displays him at his best. 
He possesses a thorough knowledge of his craft, and has picked 
up a good deal of miscellaneous information regarding many 
matters. He is never loquacious, and drops his brief remarks, 
grudgingly as it were, between his teeth; but the oarsman and 
thetangler may gain many a valuable hint, many an out-of-the- 
way piece of knowledge, from days spent in his society. At the 
same time he never expects to be talked to, and will sit abso- 
lutely silent for hours without sense of injury—no small boon to 
an employer in search of quiet. There are people, in all ranks 
of life, who resemble the talkative barber in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” and must chatter—to fellow-travellers in the railway 
train, to servants, to friends, to foes, to all mankind. 
Hartley Coleridge (son of the poet) is said to have given asa 
reason for not going to church, ‘I cannot endure sermons for 
two reasons. In the first place, you have to sit still; in the 
next, you have to hold your tongue.” Neither of these condi- 
tions would come hardly to the old boatman, who is not afflicted 
with “a determination of words to the tongue.” He is the most 
pleasant and restful of comp inions; there is something soothing 
to wearied nerves in the slow, 
deliberate way in which he mani- 
pulates his boating and _ fishing 
tackle, moving calmly, yet with 
conscious skill, and never flurried 
even by sudden misadventure. 

The old boatman is con- 
scientious in his dealings with all 
his customers, but has certain 
favours and secrets reserved for 


takes out regler.” For these, 
he is pften able to procure leave 
to camp on grounds closed to 
the general public, to fish in 
preserved waters; to these he 
shows cunning devices in bait, 
and out-of-the-way places where 
the biggest fish lurk. He has his 
own sense of dignity, and can 
resent being cavalierly treated. 
Dean Ramsey tells a story of 
one of the fraternity going out 
with a churlish stranger, who 
treated the old boatman as an 
abject inferior; and, to crown all, 
beguiled. the time by copious 
applications to sundry drinkables 
without offering his companion a 
sip. At last the old boatman 
arose majestic, and, shouldering 
his oar, walked away. ‘ Hi, come 
“country Life." back you,” shouted the astonished 
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occupant of the boat. ‘Nae, I’m no comin’,” was the stern 
repl*; “they that drink by theirsells can just fush by theirselis.” 

_ To discriminating patrons, however, the old boatman is all 
amiability. His one little weakness is a tendency to allow his 
patrons to do most of the hard work in the boat themselves. He 
never suggests shirking, but yet, somehow, when one reviews a 
week or so spent in his company, one seems to have done 
a good deal of the rowing and the towing oneself. Steering, 
and sitting with the sheet, as the rope of the sail is technically 
called, in his hand, are generally the functions naturally 
assumed by the old boatman, his patrons being left ‘to 
tug the labouring oar.” It is fair to say that they them- 
selves usually first suggest this division of labour, coming to 
their holiday with that craving for bodily versus mental exer- 
tion which is characteristic of the jaded town-dweller; but the 
old boatman never discourages their ardour. To see him at his 
best is to behold him calmly reposing in the stern, enjoying his 
“bit of ’baccy” (which is usually supplied by his employers), 
while his patrons work hard under his eye. Two young men, 
eager to stretch their muscles, or even a honeymooning couple 
who understand how to manage a boat, are turned to good 
account by the astute Charon. ‘‘ You'll like to row a bit, sir ; 
maybe then the lady will like to take the tiller awhile.” And 
then, with an air of self-abnegation, the old boatman retires into 
idleness. It is he who confers a favour by giving you the work 
—you are made fully conscious of this; and his “ fares” not 
only toil for him, but do so anxiously, so as to win his approval. 
Of course they gain lessons in rowing, but the division of labour 
is rather akin to that described in ‘* Three Men in a Boat,” where 
one kindly soul lets his friends tow while he makes tea, ‘‘ because 
towing is so easy, and it is such worrying work to make tea.” 
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The old boatman undertakes the worrying work of criticism 
and supervision. One often wonders what becomes of the’ old 
fellow out of the season.’ His summer earnings probably suffice 
to keep him in comfort for the year, for he has generally an 
established connection, who like him and are liberal in their 
dealings with him. He usually appears to be a man of some 
means, and has tangible property in the shape of boat, fishing 
gear, etc. But one cannot fancy him ashore.. How does he fill 
up his days when ‘sailing and rowing are at'an end? At the 
seaside he generally combines the callings’ of boatman and 
fisherman, but on the rivers or the Broads this resource is 
denied him. 

Does he spend the long winter days in conversation ‘with 
his cronies, the lock-keepers, or fill up his vacant hours with the 
invention of fresh flies and novelties in the way of bait? Some- 
times he owns family ties—a lanky lad or a pretty child attends 
him at the landing stage to help off the boat or to hand in 
provisions, and, if one enquires who these are, one is told, “‘ My 
youngest son,” or ‘‘ My granddarter.”” So he has some solace 
for his idle hours.- But from his conversation one feels that his 
professional occupations are the engrossing subject of his exis- 
tence. He rarely speaks much of his family affairs, even when 
encouraged to do so, though he will always (like most people) 
enlarge on his ailments‘ rheumatics,” “ sciatics,” etc. This is 
the only personal topic which seems to interest him. 

As we have remarked, the old boatman belongs to a vanish- 
ing class, as his patrons know to their sorrow. Much of the 
enjoyment of boating and fishing excursions will be lost when 
he is extinct, for, with all his little peculiarities, he is one of the 
most valuable and agreeable of adjuncts to such holiday 
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has come as a most welcome change after the heat 
which preceded it. There have been a few nice showers, 
and on the whole holiday makers have been’ highly favoured. 
In many places the wind has been strong, accompanied on our 
Western Coast by a heavy sea. Those’ who believe in’ the 
movements of birds as ‘an indication of weather in ‘the near 
future, may be interested to know that a ‘large flock of wild 
geese was observed on Sunday night last flying in a‘ huge 
crescent over the north-western suburbs of London: The 
appearance of these birds is; accérding to the weather-wise, a 
certain presage~ of bad weather: ‘The flight having been 
observed and recorded, we have now an’ opportunity’ of testing 
the truth of this belief, which is certainly widely spread among 
close observers of Nature “ séeking for a sign.” ; 


Ree cooler weather we have had during the past weék 


Complaints are very rifé just now of the presente of 
mosquitoes.’ They*haye been identified by those familiat with 
them in their own haunts as genuine colonials, and no common 
or vulgar Europeati‘variety of gnat. Pleased as we alfwere-to 
welcome our fellow-subjects from across the seas, the welcome 
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does not extend to their companions, who are popularly supposed 
to have, if not exactly followed in their train, at any rate come over 
in the same steamboat. Asa matter of fact, this year is not by 
any means the first in which these venomous insects have come 
over to these isles. Fortunately they cannot stand cold weather, 
so that there is some virtue in an English winter after all. 


The end of the cricket season is approaching with melancholy 
rapidity, and the excitement that depends on the race for the 
championship will be practically over with the match now in 
process between Lancashire and Surrey. Perhaps the larger 
part of the public had lent the support of their good wishes to 
Essex, and consequently the total collapse of that county before 
Surrey caused great disappointment. Essex have been very 
popular, both because of the difficulties they have had to overcome, 
the suddenness of their rise to fame, and the amateur spirit which 
characterises their play. Against Surrey in particular Essex have 
had a great record. In the corresponding match last year they 
won by an innings and over too runs, and early this season 
were only cheated of victory by want of time. 


Surrey, however, have of late been playing even better than 
their reputation. Abel and Brockwell have established a record 
for the first wicket, with the unfortunate Hampshire as the 
victims; Richardson has more than justified his reputation by 
taking over 200 wickets; the amateur members of the team have 
been increased in number, and have proved useful in every way, 
especially apr whose lobs were a chief cause of the Essex 
collapse, It is sufficiently extraordinary that such a side should 
have ever fallen victim to so young a team as Gloucestershire. 


Yorkshire, soon to be styled the ex-champions, have suddenly 
fallen to pieces for no sufficient reason. In consecutive matches 
they fell before both Sussex and Lancashire. Considering the 
wicket, it was no disgrace to succumb to the inveterate Briggs, 
who has lately met with irresistible success, but the overthrow 
by Sussex is more difficult to explain. Hartley, the Oxford slow 
bowler, seemed to get on the batsmen’s nerves, and a purely 
professional team, if it once loses heart, is of all things 
most helpless. The match was further remarkable for some 
good all round cricket by C. B. Fry, and a great stand of about 
200 runs made by Newham and Bean.  Ranjitsinhji again 
failed—-comparatively speaking. It seems that the number of 
theories expressed in his new book have somewhat detracted 
from the worth of his practice. He will doubtless recover his 
brilliance in Australia. 

At last-—in all conscience late enough —Middlesex have won 
amatch. Previously they have either made too many runs or 
played too few bowlers to make the conclusion of a match at all 
probable, and it is only to be wondered at that they have not 
played even more than seven drawn games. But since holiday 
time the team has been enormously improved by the inclusion of 
J. Douglas, Welis, and Cunliffe. All three have been very useful. 
Douglas went a long way towards winning the Sussex match by 
making a most attractive century, with his usual freedom; and 
both Cunliffe and Wells well supplied the temporary deficiencies 
of J. T. Hearne ; they can also both make runs, just as Douglas— 
at a pinch—can take wickets. If first-class cricket was all 
played, like second-class cricket, in the holidays, Middlesex 
— have as good a chance of the first place as it now has of 
the last. 


The persons whose critical faculty is aroused by the grow- 
ing frequency of drawn games, have an excellent instance to 
hand in the match between Nottingham and Derbyshire. At 
the end’ of three full days’ cricket the two counties had only 
finished one innings each. Almost everybody made runs, Gunn 
heading the list with an over-patient effort of 230. The un- 
fortunate Derbyshire were, however, to the good at the finish, 
as on several other occasions, but still they are in the depressing 
state of having not a single victory to their credit. Yet they are 
undeniably a good team, but the luck natural to the game has 
been all against them throughout the season. It is remarkable 
that they also scored over 500 last year against Surrey, though 
et that occasion the immense score did not save them from 
defeat. 





It is many years since so little public notice has been taken 
of the performances of the veteran champion of cricket. Per- 
haps everything has been said of him that can be said, and 
phrases of admiration sound over-trite when attached to Grace’s 
name. Fortunately, therefore, the facts of his latest feat speak 
for themselves, Grace is forty-nine years old, and is captain of 
a team most of whom were not born when he began to play 
first-class cricket, but in spite of Anno Domini, he not only made 
the great score of 131, but in the same match (against Notting- 
ham) took eight wickets fof under 60 runs! 1t must be a great 
satisfaction to him, that his county has recovered from the bad 
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times of the last few years. After the captain, the great success 
of Gloucestershire is largely due to Jessop, who has, in the 
season, not only scored over 1,000 runs, but also—and the com- 
bination is unique—taken very nearly 100 wickets. Townsend 
shares with him the credit of having been of almost equal service 
with bat and ball. 


Centuries have been as common as sycamore seeds, on 
several occasions as many as two an innings; but of all, the 
most remarkable was made by Day for Kent. Not only is Day 
still at Malvern, but he was playing his first county match, 
and made the runs when all the rest of the side were in a state 
of collapse. His success naturally recalls the almost similar 
introduction of McLaren to county cricket. One paper critic, 
anxious to stamp the performance as unique, claims it as “a 
record,” because the occasion was the first on which a boy 
while still at school had scored a century in his first cgunty 
match. Could the “record” mania extend its folly further ? 
After all, every performance is different from any other in some 
detail or other, and it is already becoming a not inconsiderable 
distinction to have avoided breaking ‘‘a record.” The phrase, 
whatever it means, is used up; when will it be cast off ? 


In some quarters strictures are passed on the choice of 
Captain Wynyard as a member of Mr. Stoddart’s team. One 
is not quite sure whether all such criticism is not just a little 
in the nature ofan impertinence. At all events it proceeds 
on the assumption that Mr. Stoddart was bound to make his 
team as representative as possible, and we do not know that 
this is a hypothesis that is to be granted without further 
argument. There are other besides purely cricketing qualities 
that may reasonably engage the attention of the manager 
of a team in regard to its members, and pleasant companionship 
is bound to have its influence; for, after all, we are supposed 
to play games for pleasure. But even laying that consideration 
aside, it may very well be doubted whether the team could 
have strengthened itself by the exchange of any other for 
Captain Wynyard. We are disposed to regard him rather as 
a cricketer sui generis. You might, perhaps, pick another more 
trustworthy as a bat, but you could scarcely find one more 
capable of brilliant things, and he is almost certainly the finest 
field in England. His value to a side for his qualities in the 
latter department alone is scarcely to be over-estimated. All 
this Captain Wynyard is, but it is not to be overlooked that he 
is likely to have the latent capacity for yet more, for there is 
scarcely any so fine cricketer who has played so little first-class 
cricket. And first-class cricket is the only real school of first- 
class talent. Therefore it is to be reasonably hoped that Captain 
Wynyard may develop very much more steadiness as a bat in 
the course of the tour. Moré brilliancy he can scarcely show. 

Of cricket-literary criticism there has been enough and to 
spare of Prince Ranjitsinhji’s book, and all has been in 
one key—that of eulogy. There is no other keynote for it. 
Excellent illustrations of all the most fanious players, picturing 
noteworthy and instructive strokes, are accompanied by 
clear and useful didactic letterpress. It is a book that will be 
a valued possession of the older cricketer and the vade mecum and 
guide of the younger. The slight historical sketches of the 
cricket of the Universities, the schools, and the counties, have 
been in capable hands, and are thoroughly well done. The 
Prince has rather designedly omitted general cricket history, 
explaining that he deems this to have been fully dealt with by 
« W. G.” in his book. 





The discussion, on paper, over the Eton and Harrow match 
and the proposed extension of the time to three days, goes gaily 





on, and promises to play out time and to be left unfinished—a | 


draw. 

Not only is cricket tapering to a conclusion, but football 
is beginning. The Corinthian team has reached Africa, and 
played a successful match. But before playing another they 
have, according to their own rather plaintive account, to 
perform Herculean labours—to travel some hundreds of miles 
at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, to recover their luggage, 
left no one knows where, and to join Bray and Burnup, the 
two missing members of the team. It seems that the football 
in South Africa will do something to justify our reputation for 
taking our pleasures sadly. It is probable, however, that the 
eleven will not have the expectation of defeat added to their 
troubles. They are a very strong combination, and will in all 
probability prove quite too scientific for the vigour of most 
opponents. 

Fish are most contrary in their habits, as every angler 
knows only too well. This year has been one of the worst on 
record, so far as it has gone, in the salmon fisheries of the East 
Coast. At Holy Island, for example, it has not been anvthing 
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like up to the average, and the run of grilse has been exceedingly 
small. Further down, on the other hand, the trawlers have 
done remarkably well with the sea-fish, the soles off the Norfolk 
coast allowing themsclves to be taken in great numbers. The 
Ouse, singularly enough, is not a salmon river, except very 
incidentally. The reason is not very plain, and it may be that, 
with a little encouragement in the way of salmon ova, the fish 
might be induced to frequent the river. This is always on the 
hypothesis, which is somewhat debatable, that salmon will, of 
preference, return to their nursery river. It is debatable 
because it is natural to ask where the salmon go ina bad year. 
Certainly they do not then show this touching affection for their 
domestic hearth. Yet neither do they perish, for it is one of the 
most comforting reflections in a poor year that they are no less 
likely to show up in fine numbers in the following year because 
of their present paucity. But the ways of salmon, in spite of 
recent investigation, remain, in many aspects, a dark mystery. 
Why, for instance, will salmon not go up the Ouse, a respectable- 
looking river, after all is said, even if it be not a rushing torrent, 
while they freely ascend the muddy Humber, in spite of the 
resemblance of its waters to indifferent peasoup? The 
abundance of soles in the waters of the Wash is a sign which 
may be taken as hopeful that the neighbourhood of Lynn may 
yet again, as of old, become famous for these fish, which have 
the great merit that one can eat them for breakfast and for 
dinner pretty nearly all the year round without tiring of them. 
Of no other fish can the same be said, though others may be 
more appreciated as an occasional dish. 

In the River Wiske, near Northallerton, numbers of 
fish—pike, roach, perch, barbel, and chub—have recently been 
poisoned, owing, it is believed, to disinfectants being washed out 
of the drains at Northallerton by the thunderstorm on Sunday. 
Fortunately the new sewage works will soon be in operation, 
and further danger from this cause will be prevented. 





‘The recent heavy rains have nicely coloured the North 
Yorkshire rivers, and angling has considerably improved. In 
the lower reaches of the Swale a good many grayling and coarse 
fish have been caught, and the Yore and its tributaries have 
yielded excellent baskets of trout and grayling. In the deeps 
maggot and warp grub have been the most deadly bait, whilst 
trout have taken the natural minnow greedily in the streams. 
It is yet too early for the cream of the grayling fishing, which in 
both Yore and Swale is very good, these fish having rapidly 
increased of lite vear-. 


The Englishman is a solid person and likes his belongings 
solid and old-fashioned. On no other reason can we account for 
the reluctance of Englishmen living in the country to use the 
American style of buggy. It is light in appearance and spidery, 
not solid-looking, not English-looking ; and herein lies not only 
the head and front, but the whole cor, us of its offending. For in 
all other regards its excellences are undeniable. It is light, it is 
strong, it is enduring, it will travel over bad roads with less 
trouble to itself and to its rider than one of the more solid 
English made things. Possibly it will not carry quite as much 
luggage, though this is only matter of arrangement. And in any 
case, for once that the average man wants to be taken about 
with his goods and chattels, there are twenty occasions on which 
he wants to get over ten or a dozen miles at a fair rate of speed. 





There is only one word of caution to be spoken—there is a 
risk about importing American buggies ready made. The change 
of climate is apt to disagree with them. <A case has come to the 
writer’s notice in which one of these buggies, after a few months’ 
successful running in this country, appeared one morning with 
nearly all its spokes splintered and various other details of its 
mechanism in imminent dissolution. ‘There was no very obvious 
cause for this, and it took a man of some pretensions to mechanical 
skill to explain the cause, namely, that in this damp climate the 
wood had felt inclined to stretch itself, the iron had objected, and 
in the struggle the wood, being the weaker, had given way. 
The most apparent means of preventing such an occurrence in 
the future would be to have the several parts of the buggy 
brought over separately, and let them be put up after they 
had become acclimatised to our, humid air. In this way the 
catastrophe which at length overtook O. W. Holmes’ Wonderful 
One-Hoss Shay may be eilectually guarded against. 


And if Amcrican buggies, why not American trotters too ? 
There can be no reason, except again that they are not “ quite 
English, you know.” They have not the elegant fashion of our 
park hacks and carriage horses, of lifting their feet delicately and 
putting them down again in the same place. But no one wants 
them for use—or for show—in the park. What they would be 
so useful for would be for driving to one’s fishing or shooting, or 
the thousand and one purposes for which one wants to travel 
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over five or six miles of a country road as quickly as possible. 
Tre bicycle may do it very well in dry weather, and when there 
is nothing to carry; but in the wet, or when gun and cartridges 
have to be taken, the bicycle is an indifferent engine. The 
ordinary English cob is a slow coach. The American-trained 
trotter would save a deal of time by his faster paces—a deal of 
time which might be taken out—think of it!—in an extra half- 
hour’s sleep on a winter morning. Is not that an inducement for 
the shooter who has to rise early to join the party, or the fox- 
hunter who has to go far to the meet? In all probability but 
few Englishmen realise how immensely faster the American 
trotter does go than the ordinary English dogcart gee. Those 
who have been to America will realise that the former would 
pass the latter as a steamer passes a sailer in light winds; but 
the great majority who have not been there will incline to look 
on others accounts with the suspicion due to the tales of 
travellers, and form no proper estimate of the immense saving of 
time that an American trotter might effect for them. 

The Americans can sell their trotters pretty cheap now— 
considerably cheaper than the price of a few years back—for, 
as with most other commodities, the produce has exceeded the 
demand. The cost of horse transport is not excessive, though 
it has its risks, which, of course, would need to be insured 
against. But when all was done it is likely that a company 
importing American trotters on a big scale would do good work 
for all of us and good business for themselves. They would be 
doing good work for us if only they were to teach our farmers 
and horse-breakers that the-American style of trotting is not a 
secret necessarily confined to the other side of the Atlantic, but 
might form part, no less, of equine education over here. This, 
however, would be less in the nature of good business for them- 
selves; but this is their business, not ours, and there seems 
money to be made before England found the secret out. We 
are not quick at guessing these secrets, but we ought at least to 
realise the value of such a means of saving time. If our native 
horses could only be taught to trot at a decent speed, we should 
not hear so much of their being run off the road by cycles and 
motor cars—which, however, has not yet come to pass—nor of 
the last horse being boiled down to make cycle oil. 





It is possible to take the American buggy to a country of 
even drier air than that in which it was made, and it is then apt 
to suffer as much by shrinkage as over here by swelling—from 
poor man’s as opposed to rich man’s gout. This country of dry 
airs is Australia—in certain parts more notably than others, but 
everywhere more or less. The distemper is not confined to 
carriages. Once there was a very precious guitar, inlaid with 
tortoiseshell and mother-of-pearl—a thing of great artifice. It 
belonged to a friend of the writer's, and accompanied this friend 
to Australia, On a certain day, when its owner went to play on 
it, the case was opened, and there was found within a pathetic 
little heap of bits of wood, of metal, of tortoiseshell, and of 
mother-of-pearl—the ‘remains,” in undertaker’s jargon, of the 
guitar. The inlaid bits had shrunk themselves out, the wood 
had come away from the metal, and the strings had helped the 
general dissolution by pulling things apart. It does not always 
need a very sensitive barometer to show that the air is dry. 





A good deal of controversy has of late been going on as to 
the misdeeds, real and attributed, of the sparrow, It has 
recently been pointed out that considerable changes take place 
during the various seasons of the year as. to the foodstuffs 
chosen by the sparrow for his sustenance and delectation. In 
the early spring, and as the buds begin to swell and young shoots 
are starting, the bird is very destructive amongst the fruit trees, 
afterwards turning his assiduous, but unwelcome, attention to 
flowers, such as the crocus, primrose, polyanthus, and carnation. 
As soon as the brood is hatched a vegetable diet is discarded 
in favour of insects, and insects alone, both for the old birds and 
their offspring. This continues until the last brood is raised. 
Then the sparrows betake themselves to the country and find 
their food in the cornfields and seed gardens until the approach 
of winter drives them back to the towns. 





To those who are in the habit of riding a bicycle at any 
great pace, the recent police court proceedings in various parts 
of the country should act as a detergent from the exceedingly 
objectionable and dangerous practice of scorching. At Reigate 
iast week, no less than eighty cyclists were summoned and fined for 
this offence. Magistrates have an uncomfortable habit of taking 
the police estimate of speed rather than that .of the expert rider. 
There was a difference the other day between Mr. Lacy Hillier 
and a policeman. Most people would accept the opinion of Mr. 
Lacy Hillier on speed against that of any police-constable; but 
not so the magistrates, who seemed to regard him as a “ tainted 


witness,” 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


ISS NINA HILL, whose portrait appears on the 

\ ] frontispiece, is the daughter of Lord and Lady Arthur 
Hill, and stepsister of Mr. Arthur Hill. Lady Arthur, 

composer of the popular “In the Gloaming,” and of other very 
successful songs, and a beautiful setting of a hymn much sung at 
fashionable weddings, is Lord Arthur’s second wife, and a 
daughter of Mr. J. F. Harrison, formerly M.P. for Kilmarnock. 
Lord Arthur, late lieutenant in the 2nd Life Guards, D L., 
M.P. for County Down, has held the post of Comptroller of Her 
Majesty’s Household for a great many years, and is also a 
member of the Privy Council. He is the younger son of the 
fourth Marquis of Downshire, and brother of the present 


Marquis. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


“y RINCE RANJITSINHJI has written the “ Jubilee Book of Cricket,” and 
| he has dedicated it, by permission, to the Queen-Empress, and the great 
house of Blackwood have published the book, and it will most certainly 
command a very large sale, and it most certainly deserves it. With this 
sentence written we feel almost disposed to leave this famous cricketer’s book 
to the reader, for, excellent as it is after its kind, it is not literature but a book 
of observations, instructions, and advice, written in the most severely direct and 
simple style. But the production is one too important to be passed over in a 
sentence, and it.behoves us to point out a few of the special merits which it 
possesses. The first of these is negative in quality. The Indian Prince gives us 
none of. the antiquities of cricket, and for that he is to be thanked, not because 
the ancient history of cricket is not interesting, but because it is so remarkably 
well known and so easy of access. Our Prince, on the other hand, is eminently 
practical. Firmly convinced of the paramount importance of the national game, 
he gives to his pupils—for that is the position of the readers—all the most 
minute instructions which they can possibly require, and these instructions are 
general and special. . After a journey, for example, men should practice for awhile 
at the nets on the ground on which the match is to be played ; they should drink 
but sparingly and avoid intoxicants; ‘‘coaches” ought to study the natural 
aptitudes of their pupils, they should not try to compel them to adopt one 
stereotyped style. The worst temptation a batsman has to resist is that which 
invites him to predetermine the character of a ball before it has left the bowler’s 
hand, and so forth. On fielding the Prince writes with the greatest earnestness ; 
and he thinks, clearly, that there is much room for improvement in that depart- 
ment of the game. The fielding at Raj Kumar College, when he was in s¢atu 
pupillari, was, in his opinion, superior to that of the English public schools, and 
all the instructions which he gives as to stopping the ball and picking it up 
smartly, and throwing it in sharply and: judiciously, are worthy of attention. 
The decadence of bowling among the gentlemen cricketers of England naturally 
causes our author great anxiety, and his simple and careful instructions may do 
something to remove the evil. Perhaps it is on the subject of batting that 
“ Ranji” talks with highest authority, and the eighty pages or thereabouts 
which he devotes to it are full of instruction. The book is illustrated with a 
profusion of instantaneous photographs, which are admirably reproduced, and it 
will not only command, but also richly deserve, a great success.- 
It is the fashion, among some of the hyper-refined critics, to decry 
Mr. Hall Caine’s work, to declare that he has but one leading idea or set of 
ideas, to say that he is melodramatic and forced and artificial, and all the rest of 
it. But the great world of readers continues to buy Mr. Hall Caine’s books, and to 
admire them, in spite of the critics. Such will undoubtedly be the case with 
** The Christian,” of which Mr. Heinemann has offered 50,000 copies to a 
willing world ; and in connection with it the critics do not fail to amuse. Some 
of them have so far lost their critical faculty, as they read on breathlessly from 
page to page, that they have forgotten their mental superiority. They have 
been weak enough to admire, and as the night grew old they have turned over 
page after page for the sheer interest and fascination of the work. This, of 
course, is pleasing to Mr. Hall Caine, even though it be disconcerting to the 
critics, who feel uneasy and half ashamed of themselves the next morning when 
they discover that they have forgotten the duty of carping analysis in the human 
weakness of admiration. . For us, who are plain men, the test of a book is 
whether it grips the attention and absorbs the mind. To that test Mr. Caine’s 
book.answers nobly. Once begun. it cannot be laid down; and. if the curate, 
John Storm, the would-be regenerator of Society, grows tiresome, it is not to be 
denied that Glory Quayle, with her freshness, her frankness, her varied ex- 
periences, and her invaluable sense of humour, is a great creation and a delightful 
companion. In a word, we venture to class ‘‘The Christian” amongst its 
author’s masterpieces—and that -is saying a great deal. ‘ 
Nothing, so far as memory. serves the writer, has been written in these 
cdlumns concerning the very striking collection of stories which Mr. A. J. Dawson 
has collected, and which Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have published under 
the title “In the Bight of; Benin.” They may be described, simply. and 
accurately enough, by the schoolboy’s expression, ‘‘ rattling good stories.” ~The 
scenes are all laid in West Africa. The adventures are full of excitement, the 
characterisation is distinctly good, and the ‘‘ atmosphere” is admirable. It 
was -Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, in his capital story, ‘‘ With Edged Tools,’ 
who first taught us to understand the subtle change in the moral constitution of 
man which residence in West Africa brings about. In this book we are bronght 
face to face with the European iii" West Africa by a man who not only knows his 
subject, but‘also can write in a fashion which causes men and scenes to rise 
vividly before the eye. The story which supplies the title to the volume is of 
sustained interest, and occupies half the book. In it we follow the fortunes of 
Wray, ‘a cool, whimsical, and dare-devil Englishman, and Menuel, a trader whose 
language (mostly bad) is redolent of the Mediterranean. They meet in a street 
row at Las Palmas, where Wray rescues Menuel at a very critical moment. 
Wray is at a loose end and careless of life and fortune. Menuel is about to 
start on a trading expedition on the West Coast. Wray joins him, and we are 
soon in ‘the thick’ of adventures. The two ‘heroes, squeezed out of trade’ on 
the coast by the trading house which dominates the settlements, try their luck in 
the heart4of thé country up the Oil Rivers, and the account of their installation 
as demigods, of the cordial support given to them by the black military, laity, 
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and Royal Family, and of the opposition of the Church, represented by the Ju Ju 
men, is given- with much force and humour. Very finely told is the closing 
scene of Menuel’s life. He had been detected in the act of try.ng to levant with 
his friend’s property, and that of the King, who rejoices in the name of Karua ; 
and he was about as near to trial and execution as man might be. But death 
came to him at the hands of his injured wife from Las Palmas before the clubs 
of the negroes had been called into play. The delineation of the character of 
the West African negro in this story leaves notning to be desired. In a 
subsequent story, ‘* Mamzelle,” the effect of West African life and habits on the 
European character and moral fibre is grimly told. The characters, particularly 
that of O’Hara, the doctor, are quite excellent; and the fascinations of 
Mamzelle, fresh from the Boulevards, and the only barmaid on the coast, stand 
living on the page. _But it is a sad story, also, this story of the demoralisation 
of Korke. 

In ‘Not Made in Heaven,” which is another story, we have an 
account of the remarkably bad effects of laying a veneer of civilisation and 
education over the original savagery of the West A‘rican negro. Regarded 
from the serious point of view, this story is, no doubt, a little over-strained ; 
but there is a substantial foundation of truth in it, and it certainly helps us to 
understand the methods of thought and the moral standpoint of the mén who 
have spent much time on the West Coast, in or near the ‘ White Man’s 
Grave.” — Moreover, it is intensely exciting and lifelike ; so one can tolerate a 
little exaggeration. 

The sixth part of the ‘ Encyclopedia of Sport,” edited by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Mr. Hedley Peek, and Mr. F. G. Aflalo, lies be‘ore us, 
and we can find no words other than those of praise in which to refer either to 
the letterpress ‘or to the illustrations. Many pages, from the pens of 
Mr. Rawdon Lee and Mr. Fred Gresham, deal accurately, and from the stand- 
point of expert knowledge, with the various breeds of dogs, and there is a capital 
chapter on breaking and training. Of driving Mr. W. C. A. Blew, hunting 
editor of the /%e/d, and well known as a follower of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn’s 
hounds, discourses with much learning, and there is an excellent chapter on 
duck shooting. No country house should be without this very complete, 
amusing, and instructive encyclopedia. It should be mentioned that at the end 
of each discourse is a complete glossary, which wiil be found very useful in 
studying sporting literature. Who, for example, not being an expert, knows the 
meaning of ‘ futchels,” ‘ opposition point,” and ‘* pickaxe team ” in connection 
with driving. 


Books to order from the library :— 

‘Children’s Ways.” James Sully. (Longmans.) 

‘* The Christian.” Hall Caine. (Heinemann.) 

‘* The Fascination of the King.” G. Boothby. (Ward, Lock.) 

**In Camp and Cantonment.” Edith Cuthell. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
‘*The Book of Dreams and Ghosts.” A. Lang. 

‘*The Octave of Claudius.” Barry Pain. (Harpers. ) 

‘Sisters by the Sea.” C’ement Scott. (Lawrence Greening.) 


ON THE GREEN. 


HERE is a tide in the affairs of golfing men, and two years ago this tide 
seemed flowing most strongly of all in the favour of Herd, the profes- 
; sional engaged by the Huddersfield Club. He did not win the cham- 
pionship, but he won all the other competitions held about the same time, and 
seemed invincible by all opponents in match play. No one, therefore, could 
accuse him that he had not taken the tide at its turn, Yet more recently, 
however, it.has shown some signs of an ebb, and after a moderate performance 
in the last championship meeting Herd has succumbed within the last week or 
so to two opponents in match play—to Willie Fernie and Andrew Kirkaldy, 
The former of these had, indeed, a considerable advan'age in playing him over 
the links of Troon, which are as familiar as the inside of his own pocket to 
Fernie, while to Herd they are practically unknowh. But at St. Andrews 
Kirkaldy and he met on somewhat more equal terms of local knowledge. Though 
Herd has been engaged for many years now at Huddersfield he spent all his 
golfing boyhood—that time of which the memories are specially liable to 
remain—on the St. Andrews links, and from time to time since has re-visited 
them, so as to keep their memory quite as green as their summer-tide grass, 
Yet Andrew Kirkaldy, stout match player that he is, beat him fairly and squarely, 
being a hole up on the first round, which was played on the old course, and 
gaining further advantage on the new course, on which the second -half was 
contested. It may well be that Kirkaldy had some better local knowledge to 
help him on this newer course, for Herd can have seen but little of it by actual 
golfing over it, though its view from the old course must have been familiar 
enough. It is remarkable, seeing how well Andrew Kirkaldy never fails to 
acquit himself in matches, that he does not show up better in competitions by 


score ; but the score play, as we have o‘ten seen, seems to require a different 


quality of mind and mova/e from successful playing in a match. It is a curious 
coincidence, since one round was played on the old course and one on the new, 
that in each case Kirkaldy’s score should have been 83. At Troon Fernie’s first 
round was a brilliant 72, but, fine as this was, it was bettered by Mr. C. C. 
Dick, in a three-ball match, with 70. At the meeting of the Royal West Norfolk 
Club Mr. Horace Hutchinson was the winner of the scratch prize on the firs¢ 
day with a very moderate score of go. Mr. Clarke and Mr. Ridley tied at nett 
84 for first handicap prize, the former winning on playing off. On the secon] 
day scores were lower, though the wind was higher, Mr. P. V. Broke 
returning the lowest gross at 83, but being beaten for first handicap prize hy 
Dr. Cobbett, who had an allowance of six to deduct from a gross, 87. The 
course is reported to be in very fine order. At the North Berwick New Club’s 
meeting Mr. Wharton Tod won the gold medal for lowest gross score with a fine 
return, over the extended course, of 84 strokes. He was only beaten by a point 
for the first handicap prize, which was taken by Mr. Jopp. At the summer 
meeting of the Innerleven Golf Club the principal medal went, for the second 
successive year, to Mr. Bell, with a fine score of 79, Mr. Jackson, a previous 
holder of this challenge prize, running up within a stroke of him at 80.- For 


‘ the medalat Troon Mr. Dick did not do any of his record-breaking performances. 


Nevertheless, his 78 was good enough to win for him, Mr. Clarke being second 
with 81. At Gullane Mr. A. W. Robertson won the challenge cup gi en Some 
years ago to these clubs’of the Lothians by the local M.P., Mr. Haldane, Q.C; 
Mr. Robertson’s winning score was 155 for the two rounds, 
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THE CANTERBURY WEEK. 


Photo. by C. Hussey. 


“Canterbury Tales” “Dan Chaucer, well of English 

undefyled.” Chaucer’s name, by the way, was not 
Dan, but Geoffrey, and, according to modern ideas, he could 
hardly be accused of being a flier at spelling. But whether Dan 
or Geoffrey, his ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” have survived for 500 
years or so, and probably, despite the difficulties of spelling, as 
long as the English language lasts they will continue to survive. 
The whirligig of time, however, has made many changes since 
Chaucer’s time. In a pilgrimage to Canterbury, the ‘ ambling 
palfrey”’ has given place to the express train. The latter-day 
pilgrim wears ‘No scallop in his hat-before ” ; and we do not 
make our pilgrimage to the shrine of the martyred St. Thomas, 
but to the cricket-ground of the nowadays more important St. 
Lawrence, where to commence the world-renowned ‘‘ week” the 
Kent eleven were pitted against the ‘* Lancashire lads,” who are 
this year making a right bold bid for the championship. 

This year’s Canterbury Cricket Week, the fifty-sixth of the 
series held at the Cathedral City, was no whit behind any held 
in previous years from the festival point of view. But in cricket 
it was distinctly lacking in interest. The hop county, this year, 
are not in the first flight of the counties, and their opponents, 
Iancashire and Yorkshire, proved altogether too strong for 
them. Though playing on their own ground, they were crushingly 
defeated in both matches. Nevertheless, the brave men and fair 
women of Kent—and Kent is renowned for the beauty of its 
ladies—scornfully refused to allow such considerations to affect 
their gaiety or their enthusiasm. 

It may be that the grand stand which the club have erected 
to accommodate the assembled crowd has not added to the 
picturesqueness of the ground, and old habiiués may sigh for the 
coaches—now almost invisible—which in days gone by were 
pitched promiscuously round the boundary line at every point of 
vantage. No doubt the new arrangement is not so pleasing 


Gesamte in his ‘* Faérie Queene” called the author of the 


THE FIRST MATCH. 
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from a picturesque point of view, but the gain to the general 
convenience is undoubted. 

On the opening day, Bank Holiday, the tradition of wet 
weather was happily broken, and the day was as fine as could be 
wished. The wicket was a fast one, and it was quite evident 
that the winner of the toss would secure a great advantage. 
The home team unfortunately lost the toss, and Lancashire, in 
consequence, took the first turn at the wickets. McLaren and 
Albert Ward were the first batsmen to meet the bowling of 
Wright and Shine. They were found a difficult pair to separate, 
and at lunch the score stood at 143 for no wicket. Scoring went 
on steadily all day, and at the drawing of stumps the total of 
Lancashire’s unfinished innings was 390 for nine wickets. On 
the second day, with the addition of g more runs to the total, the 
side were all out for 399, of which McLaren’s 244 was the most 
noteworthy contribution, the other principal scorers being 
Ward, 49; Tyldesley, 22; Briggs, 36; and Hornby, not out, 
19. The Kent innings openei well, but the side speedily 
collapsed. Although the first two batsmen, Mason and A. 
Hearne, made 51 each, with Martin 32, Mordaunt 37, and 
Wright 13, the side only managed to run up a score of 199, 
leaving them 200 behind, and necessitating a follow-on. In the 
third day’s cricket Mason made a splendid effort to retrieve the 
fortunes of his side with a score of 86, but he was indifferently 
supported by the rest of the team, and the whole side could only 
put together 181, leaving the Northern county the winners by 
an innings and Ig runs. 

On Thursday, the ladies’ day, when the match against 
Yorkshire commenced, there was a large and fashionable atten- 
dance, including most, if not all, of the celebrities who year by 
year attend the St. Lawrence Ground. Again Kent were un- 
fortunate enough to lose the toss, and although their opponents 
commenced badly, they kept their wickets up all day, and at 
the conclusion of play had put together the large total of 348 for 
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A WELCOME REST, 
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eight wickets. On Friday, the Yorkshire innings closed for 366, 
to which Kent replied with 170, again, as in the first match of 
the week, necessitating a follow-on. Their second innings on 
the Friday produced but 196 for eight wickets at the call of time. 
With a supreme effort, the Southerners, on the Saturday, man- 
aged to save a single innings defeat by the narrow margin of 6 
runs, taking the score to 202; but their opponents obtained the 
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KENT AT THE 
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necessary runs without losing a wicket. Kent, as previously 
noted, thus lost both her matches, and from a cricketing stand- 
point the week was disastrous. From the point of view of the 
picnic that it is to many, it was a delightful expcrience. The 
weather was superb, a trifle too hot may be, for the highest 
enjoyment, but the unwonted absence of rain was much 
appreciated, 
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WICKETS. 


YACHTING; COWES REGATTA. 


sullen and gloomy, and as the morning advanced 

there was a suspicion of rain once or twice, but at mid- 
day things greatly improved, for the sun forced its way through 
the mist, and we were enabled to seea long stretch of the 
Hampshire shore in front of us, which had formerly been 
obscured. 

Monday’s racing was under the burgee of the Royal London 
Yacht Club. The first race was for a prize of £80, and 
was limited to yachts of over 7o9ft. linear rating, the course 
being from Cowes (passing to the northward of Norman Fort) 
round the Warner Lightship and West Lepe buoy, and back 
across the starting line. Twice round. There were four yachts 
entered, all of which started, viz., Mr. C. D. Rose’s Aurora, 
g2'5 rating; Duke d’Abruzzi’s Bona, 824 rating; H.I.M. the 
German Emperor’s Meteor, ror‘g rating; and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales’s Britannia, 96°8 rating. The handicap was 
arranged thus :—Meteor to allow Britannia 1omin. 58sec., Aurora 
15min. 38sec., and Bona 2gmin. 46sec. The yachts crossed the 
line at 10 o’clock in the lightest of easterly winds carrying the 
last of the flood with them. Some cross tacking now ensued, 
and at length Britannia and Meteor stood way into Osborne 
Bay, the former being to windward; the latter, however, 
unfortunately got aground and remained for several minutes, the 
crew meanwhile running out on the bowsprit to help her off. 
Meteor now began to steadily overhaul her opponents. When 
they reached the Warner Lightship the Prince of Wales’s 
cutter was leading, the times of rounding being as follows :— 


T's opening day of Cowes Regatta, August 2nd, broke 


a oe © HM 68 
Britannia . .12 17 O Aurora. . .I2 20 40 
Bon. . . . 52 19 20 Meteor . . «82 82 45 


Off Osborne Meteor assumed the lead, and sheets were hauled 
in, for the wind came more abeam, and, as the two leading 
boats, Britannia and Meteor, came abreast of Cowes, a nice little 
south-west wind sprang up, and the two big cutters were soon 
curling away. It was now a dead beat down to the West Lepe 
buoy, which was rounded as follows :— 


a <a. Bs ioe sean 
Mee. <5 20) «@ BOs. 5. + sso Bees a S 
Britannia . . 2 51 58 Aunrom . . . @ 56 -20 


The committee had meanwhile decided to stop the race on the 
expiration of one round, owing to the lack of wind. During 
the run home Aurora passed Bona. Even with the better breeze 
it was tedious work, f-~ the ebb-tide was now setting strong 
down the Solent Ch el. The times of crossing the finishing 
line were as follows :- 


H. M.S. nm MM. 3, 
Meteor. . . 3 26 18 puro .. + + 3 23 F 
Britannia." . . 3 #27 SI BONE, « + =» <2 Ae. 33 


Thus on time the Bona won, whilst Britannia saved her time on 
both Meteor and Aurora. 

In the next match Mr. P. Donaldson’s Isolde found a com- 
petitor in Mr. T. Van Latin’s Caress, which she managed 
to beat on the shortened course by the narrow margin of 
56sec. In the race for yachts exceeding a rating of 42 there 
were four entries, viz., Mr. Andrew Coats’ Morning Star, 
Mr. T. Harrison Lambert’s Delinquent (née Inyoni), Mr. W. P. 
Burton’s Penitent, and the Earl of Dunraven’s: Audrey. The 
handicap was as follows:—Morning Star and Delinquent to 
allow Penitent rosec., Audrey 31sec. Penitent, who led her 
antagonists nearly the whole way round the course, proved to 
be the winner, the others coming in the following order— 
Audrey, Morning Star, and Delinquent. 

On the following day the Royal Yacht Squadron took charge 
of affairs, and had on their programme a single race, viz., that 
for Her Majesty’s Cup. This match is always shorn of much of 
its interest by the competitors being limited to yachts belonging 
to the R.Y.S. The entries on this occasion were Viscount 
Valletort’s Arethusa, the Duke of. Leeds’ Corisande, the Prince 
of Wales’s Britannia, Lord Iveagh’s Cetonia, Captain Towers- 


Clark’s Lorna, the German Emperor’s Meteor, and the Earl of . 


Dunraven’s Cariad. The Sailing Committee made the handicap 
thus: — Meteor allows Britannia 16min., Cetonia 33min., 
Lorna 52min., Corisande th. 1min., Cariad th. 6min., Arethusa 
th. 25min. . A light east wind prevailed throughout the race, 
which again necessitated the course being shortened, the 
yachts going round the Lepe buoy instead of the Lymington 
Spit buoy. 

The Britannia got rather the best of the start, but 
the Meteor soon got the lead, and was some way ahead at the 
Bullock buoy, which the yachts had to round. On the run 
home, however, the Britannia made up some of her lost ground, 
and eventually succeeded in beating the Meteor by 1min. 26sec., 
the others meanwhile giving up. 

On Wednesday there was a nice easterly wind of fair 
strength, and as the sun shone out brightly during the day, a 
good view of the racing could be obtained, and the form of the 
competing yachts could be more accurately gauged than on 
either of the two preceding days. The Britannia, unfortunately, 
remained @t anchor all day in the roads; whith-robbed the 
racing of some of its interest, but Meteor, Aurora, and Bona 
all took part in the opening match. The Meteor and Bona 
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got .the best of the start, and the 
former was soon at the head of affairs 
with a substantial lead, which she kept 
on increasing. Bona held Mr. Rose’s 
cutter safely all day as regards time, 
and was for a considerable part of the 
distance actually in front of her, which 
speaks well for the sailing qualities of 
the white cutter. The timing of the 
first round was as follows: Meteor, 
th. 5min. 23sec. ; Aurora, th. 17min. 
49sec. ; Bona, th. 18min. 24sec. 
During the second round Meteor 
gradually increased her lead, and came 
in a winner at 4h. 1gmin. 35sec., Aurora 
arriving next in 4h. 52min. 45sec., 
and Bona in 4h. 58min., and saved 
her time on the Southampton-built 
boat. 

In the match for cruisers of 30 tons 
register and upwards there were nine 
entries. The winner proved to be Mr. 
W. B. Paget’s Namara, 73 tons, whilst, 
Mr. M. B. Kennedy’s_ well-known 
cutter Maid Marion, 72 tons, secured 
second honours, and Colonel V. Bagot 
was successful in taking the third 
prize. 

On Thursday the wind again fell 
light, and went all round the compass 
during the day, which reminds one of the 
description the midshipman gave to the 
admiral when he was asked the 
direction it blowed in, viz., “up and 
down the mast.” The first match 
was for a prize of £100, presented by the inhabitants of the 
town of Cowes. Six yachts competed, namely, Meteor, 
Britannia, Bona, Aurora, Caress, and Isolde. They made slow 
work of it in the baffling breezes to the Warner, round which 
they gybed in the order given. Isolde now got helped 
considerably by the wind and took the head of affairs, and was 
leading when the first round was completed, Aurora being 
second, and Meteor next; then came Britannia and Bona, with 
Caress last. A better breeze was experienced during the second 
round, which enabled Meteor to take the lead and to keep it till 
the finish, but she could not concede the time allowance to 
Isolde, which was eventually declared winner. 

The match for the German Emperor’s Cup for schooners 
and yawls of 40 tons Thames measurement and upwards filled 
well, for no less than thirteen entries were received. There was 
so little wind at the start that in the strong tide many of the 
competing yachts were unable to cross the line, and were 
compelled to anchor. There was a great deal of fluking during 
the race, and the winner proved to be Mr. T. C. Garth’s 
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METEOR AGROUND. Southsea. 


Hyacinth. For the 52ft. match four yachts were under way, 
namely, Penitent, Audrey, Morning Star, and Delinquent. At 
one period of the race it looked like a certainty for Morning 
Star, but Penitent, which was admirably steered throughout the 
contest, manage | to secure the winning gun. 

The match for the Meteor Challenge Shield was the chief 
event on the card on Friday. The conditions that govern this 
race are that all competing yachts must be built in Europe, and 
belong to any recognised European yacht club, and they must 
also sail in cruising trim, whilst there must be three starters, or 
no race. On this occasion only two yachts competed, owing to 
the fact that the German Emperor was telegraphed to, and the 
necessary permission obtained. The course was round the Isle 
of \Wight, passing northward of the Norman Fort and Bembridge 
Ledge. Britannia and Aurora were the two yachts to cross the line 
in a freshening south-westerly wind. Aurora had somewhat the 
best of it at the start, but Britannia soon obtained the lead. As 
might have been expected, there was a nasty choppy sea outside 
the Needles, which seemed to suit Britannia better than her 
rival, for she now obtained a good 
lead, and when.the Warner 
Lightship was reached she was no 
less than 11min. 25sec. ahead of the 
Southampton-built cutter. 

In Osborne Bay Aurora gave up, 
and got her mainsail on deck, leaving 
Britannia to finish alone. 

Caress and Isolde had a dual 
contest for the Australian Cup, the 
course being from Cowes round the 
Warner Lightship and back; twice 
round. Both yachts were over the 
line before gun fire, and had to return. 
In this manceuvre Caress obtained the 
lead, and kept it until the Warner was 
rounded on the first return journey. 
Isolde’s lead was further lengthened 
by a mistake made by Caress in 
reference to the side of the markboat to 
be passed, for Mr. Van Laun’s cutter 
lost several minutes by coming back 
and repassing the boat. Isolde even- 
tually won by 11min. 51sec., not 
including her time allowance of 1min. 
56sec. 

The Cowes Regatta of 1897 will 
certainly not rank as a great success, 
for the light winds greatly marred the 
sport; but,. still, better. racing was 
experienced during “‘ the week” than 
in any previous regattas held this 
year, and more entries were received 
in the larger classes. 
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SHEEPDOG. TRIALS AT TRING. 


NECDOTES of canine 
intelligence have un- 
fortunately acquired 

a somewhat evil reputation. 
The demands which many of 
these narratives make on the 
listener’s credulity have been so 
boundless that ‘dog stories” 
are frequently placed in the 
same category as “ fishing 
tales,” both standing out as 
proverbial examples of ex- 
aggeration and “economy of 
the truth.” 

But a clever and imagina- 
tive mind would be necessary 
to invent more striking or more 
wonderful examples of the 
trained sagacity of the dog 
than the remaikable exhibi- 
tions which those who were 
present at the recent Sheepdog 
trials in Tring Park saw with 
their own eyes. 

These trials are annually 
held in connection with the show of the Tring Agricultural 
Association in Lord Rothschild’s park. ‘Although very great 
risk is undertaken by the committee in securing sheep suitable 
for the trials, and also in arranging for the attendance of the 
best dogs, their enterprise is certainly rewarded by the very 
great interest shown by their patrons. Every agricultural 
association in the country ought to arrange at least one trial 
every season, for in no other way can the fine working qualities 
of a properly trained Sheepdog be shown in public. At 
Llangollen—where, in 1889; the Queen attended the annual 
trials and personally congratulated the shepherds on _ the 
sagacity shown by their dogs—it isno unusual occurrence to 
see an attendance of several thousands, and the display of 
enthusiasm shown during the working of the best dogs would 
surprise any but those able to thoroughly appreciate the value 
of the performances. The exact character of the trials varies 
considerably, for whereas in some cases the run up to the sheep 
is very short, it is, now and then, quite half a mile. Again, 
the shepherd is not, in all trials, allowed to assist his dog at 
close quarters, except at the final pen. At Tring, however, 
assistance was allowed after the dog had driven the sheep through 
the open artificial fence. This was rendered almost necessary 
by the difficult character of the succeeding obstacle, hurdles 
being erected in the shape of a Maltese cross, through each 
length of wl.ich the sheep had to be driven. On reaching this 
the dog was called by his master, and, carefully placed, was 
directed at close quarters—a distinct advantage, especially when 
the wethers, as was the case more than once at Tring, proved 
refractory. The trials are wonderfully easy to follow, their 
great feature being the proof of perfect controi exercised over 
the dog by the shepherd. At Tring, a course of some 1,200 
yards, including the run up of close.on a quarter of a mile, had 
been mapped out on the following lines. The judges and 
workers were stationed on an eminence overlooking a dingle and 
wood, the latter close on 600 yards away. Here the sheep— 
wethers bought of Lord Derby expressly for the trials—were 
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BROWN BOB AND HIS MASTER. 





THE MALTESE CROSS. Copyright -“‘ COUNTRY LIFE " 
penned and were released in threes as required, each dog having 
this number allotted. The signal of their release being notified 
the officials by the waving of a flag, the judge, Mr. R. S. 
Piggin, of Long Eaton, Notts, called up a worker and his dog. 

The sheep could, of course, be easily recognised on the 
opposite side of the dingle, and, at a signal from the 
worker, the dog starts to find them. An untrained dog on 
being shown the sheep would, most likely, go in a bee-line 
for them. Not so our trial dog. He bears off to the right, 
guided by the shrill whistle of his worker, occasionally turning 
to watch for a signal. ‘* Hie to 'em, la-a-d,” shouts the worker, 
and, rounding the sheep in perfect style, he drives them to the 
first boundary of the trial ground, a red flag—several hundred 
yards from where they were released—in the direction of the 
judge. One wilder than the rest breaks away, but a whistle 
in a different key to the previous one draws the attention of 
the sagacious animal to the runaway, and he bounds after him; 
and, once more getting his charges together, drives them on the 
right side of the flag. There is now a fairly straight run to the next 
flag, and, with a signal to hurry them on, the dog wastes no time in 
getting the wethers up to the first awkward obstacle, two large 
hurdles with an opening between them, through which the sheep 
must be driven. Here is some pretty work. Two of the sheep 
stand with their backs to the opening, whilst a third attempts 
to butt his driver. ‘‘ Steady, boy,” from the worker brings the 
dog to the ground, where he lies with eyes on the sheep and 
ears on the alert for further signal. A whistle gives him the 
necessary hint, and, rounding to the right or the left, as the 
case may be, he eventually succeeds in driving one sheep 
through. The others quickly follow amid the cheers of the 
spectators, who now commence to appreciate the character of 
the work. The shepherd here leaves his station by the judges, 
and, taking off his hat, stands within easy reach of Toe MALTESE 
Cross, and from there directs his dog, 

The sheep are fairly cornered, and although one may 
succeed in getting by the shepherd standing with arms out- 
stretched, the shout ‘ fetch 
’em, la-a-d,” is sufficient for the 
dog, and the three are again at 
one end of the first run of the 
cross. One stealthily ventures 
along, and, by a little close 
attention on the part of the 
dog, the others are induced to 
follow. The signal to turn 
them is then given, and there 
is but little difficulty in driving 
them through the other run. 
The course is now clear for the 
final pen, three hurdles placed 
in the shape of a triangle with 
an opening through which the 
sheep must be driven. Having 
got so far, the sheep evidently 
wonder what is coming next, 
and the very greatest care 
must be taken that they are 
not driven beyond the pen and 
thus into open ground once 
more. Encouraged by his 
Copvrieht -counTRY wire. Worker, the dog brings them 
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to the mouth of the pen and then crouches, awaiting further 
signals, 

Very great patience must here be exercised, both by the 
worker and his dog. The sheep, naturally suspicious, become 
alarmed, and, although quite close to the opening, refuse to 
notice it. One attempts to stroll away, but a whistle sends the 
dog after him, and tlie three are once more in the mouth of the 
pen. Escape is evidently futile, and the refractory one puts 
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Vkoto, C. Hussey. A CRITICAL MOMENT. 
his head into the opening. There is now great excitement, and 
the worker, wildly waving his arms—windmill fashion—signals 
his dog to approach more closely. The sagacious animal 
comes cautiously up, and literally compels the sheep to pen. 
The worker waves his hand to the judges, the time is taken, and 
the trial over. 

It may as well here be explained that although a time allow- 
ance is invariably fixed, a dog is not called in on its expiration 
providing he is doing good work. He can, however, be called in 
any time if detected committing a flagrant error. Of the eleven 
entries, all but four turned up, Mr. Jonathan Barcroft—the best 
known worker in the world, his dogs having won over 200 
prizes—bringing a team of four all the way from Scout Moor, 
Bury, Lancashire. Included in the team were Brown Bob, 
winner of the big stake and Lord Trevor’s Cup at Llangollen 
in the previous week, and White Bob, the Old English Sheepdog. 
Although he did not obtain the first prize, White Bob’s per- 
formance was far and away the cleverest of all the competitors. 

Bob is a veteran. He is eleven years old, and has the 
distinction of having won the gold medal when pitted against 
the most expert performers on the Continent at a series of trials 
recently held in Germany. ‘He is getting on,” says his 
master, ‘‘ but he is as fast and clever and his eyes and ears are 
as good as ever,”’ and certainly Bob has worn well. Indeed, so 
good was it, that, though the trials have been generally described 
above, it is quite worth while to devote a few lines to the telling of 
his wonderful sagacity. Watch him when his turn comes. 
While the preliminaries of getting the sheep into position are in 
progress, Bob is sitting by his master’s side, to all appearance 
quite unconcerned and an uninterested spectator of what is going 
forward. With his wise old head cocked on one side, he seems 
to be deep in thought. He isso indescribably wise, that, for all 
we know, he may be wondering why his master recently 
subjected him to the unwonted indignity of a muzzle, an 
infliction to which on his own hills he is entirely unaccustomed ; 
or, goodness knows, he may be reflecting on the decline 
of agriculture, and the effect that it will have on the 
future prospects of sheep-dogging as a canine profession. 
Anyhow, he appears to be quite lost to the outside world for the 
present ; but make no mistake, Bob is emphatically “all there,” 
and when the signal is received that the sheep are in position, 
and the judge says to Bob’s master “ Are you ready?” and, 
receiving an affirmative reply, gives the word to ‘“‘Go!” Bob is 
off like an arrow from a bow, away down the steep hill and up 
the other side, There is no lack of interest now—he is as keen as 
mustard. But the sheep are out of his sight, and he is going 
too far to the right. There is a short, sharp whistle from Mr. 
Barcroft, unintelligible to the lookers on, but perfectly under- 
stood by Bob, who alters his course in accordance with the 
instruction that the whistle conveys to him, and pitches on the 
sheep with unerring instinct. / nother whistle, and the sheep 
are started to the nearest hurdlee Away they go full speed down 
the declivity, out of sight, but soon to reappear at the top of the 
hill, Bob running beside them. Cleverly guided, first on one 
flank and then on the other, the sheep come round the hurdle. 
Then, on more whistles from Mr. Barcroft, Bol starts away to 
his left, and drives his flock towards the next hurdle at racing 
pace. Then follows one of the prettiest incidents of the 
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whole afternoon. Instead of making in the desired direction 
the sheep come tearing up the hill. They are very fractious, 
and with the perversity for which their race is celebrated, show 
evident signs of separating and spoiling Bob’s time by running 
about in different directions. But at a warning whistle from his 
master, given in a minor key, the dog stops dead and crouches 
on the ground. It is indeed A CriticaL Moment for the success 
of the trial, but Bob is equal to the occasion. ‘CREEP TO ’EM, 
La-a-p,” says Mr. Barcroft, encouragingly, and, literally ventre a 
teyve, the old dog crawls along on his belly inch by inch and 
backs the two foremost sheep up to their companion. As soon 
as all three are close together, Bob is up again once more all 
alert, and receiving his orders, drives them away to the right 
and round the hurdle. It is an incident most difficult to describe 
or to illustrate, but is certainly one of the most beautiful examples 
of trained animal intelligence it is possible to imagine. Then 
through the obstacle, two pairs of sheep hurdles placed in a line 
with a narrow passage between them. Those acquainted with 
the stupidity and obstinacy of sheep will readily realise the 
difficulty of preventing the sheep running round the ends of the 
hurdles, instead of going through the narrow passage, but, amid 
ringing cheers from a large crowd of sightseers, the task is 
skilfully and quickly accomplished, and so on to the Maltese 
cross. There Mr. Barcroft assists, and as our picture shows, 
there is every indication of another bolt. With his master on 
one side, Bob “creeps to ’em” again, and, with a little 
persuasion, through they go. Then the same tactics are 
pursued, and they are driven through the second alley-way at 
right angles to the first. Next on tothe pen, which will just hold 
them. Helped with his master’s voice and hand Bob gets them 
all in, and the trial is over. 

Mr. J. Moses, of Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, brought down 
Old Pink, second to the Bury dog at Llangollen, one of the 
most rapid workers of the day,and Tom, also a prize winner. Little 
Toss, the only other dog, was worked by her owner, Mr. W. KR. 
Williams, of Talycafn, R.S.O., North Wales, her instructions 
being conveyed in Welsh, to the intense amusement of the crowd. 
With very few exceptions, all the trials were sadly interfered with 
by the presence of kangaroos in the park, none of the dogs being 
familiar with such stock. In one or two cases the trials were 
completely spoiled, the dogs refusing to work after meeting a 
kangaroo. No wonder! After the first trial there was an 
adjournment in consequence of a terrific thunderstcrm, during 
which two spectators were killed, and not for an hour could 
another start be made. ‘There was, however, no further inter- 
ruption, and, on the whole, the trials were very satisfactory, the 
awards of Mr. Piggin being most equitable. They were as 
follows :— 


Min. 
1. Mr. J. Moses’s Old Pink, £6 ‘ , . *0 
2. Mr. J. Barcroft’s White Bob, 44. ; «. a6 
3. Mr. J. Barcroft’s Lassie, £2 . : 5 . «se 
R. Mr. J. Barcroft’s Brown Bob : ‘ - 19 


The winner thus turned the tables on her Llangollen victor, 


the time she gained at the obstacles by being correctly placed by. 


her worker standing her in good stead. She is an eight year old 


PA 
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bitch, of but poor appearance, being a cross between a rough 
andasmooth Collie. In three trials this year she has won over £20, 
but. her best year was 1895, when she earned her owner as 
much as £64 in hard cash in prizes. Later in the afternoon a 
series of exhibition trials were given, to the great delight of a 
largely augmented crowd. It is to be hoped that another year 
more than one stake may be arranged. Southerners are yet un- 
familiar with one of the chief features of the Llangollen trials, 
that of working two dogs at the same time. These are set to 
find six sheep, three of which are marked, and have to be 
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separatedfromtheothers. They 
are driven into distinct pens, a 
marvellous performance, and, 
but that seeing in such a case 
is believing, bordering on the 
incredible. This article and 
the accompanying illustrations 
may be the means of arousing 
interest in Sheepdogs and their 
trials. Committees in search 
of a novelty for their annual 
agricultural show or sports 
could not well do better than 
include one or two trials in 
their programmes. Inquiries 
as to their management have 
lately been received from South 
Africa, Canada, and France; 
whilst the first trials recently 
held in Germany proved so 
successful, that they will, in 
all probability, be made an 
annual fixture. 


BIRKDALE. Photo. by C. Hussey. 


THE WINNER AT THE PEN. 
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CYCLING 


T has lately been the writer’s good ‘ortune to have a sight of one of those 
inventions of which it is said that it is to be the cycle of the future. Of 
course the name of “ cycles of the future” is legion—as many as is the 

number of inventors—but this particular machine seems to have a juster claim 
and fairer prospect of justifying the title than most others. It is, in fine, the 
Petersen bicycle, the invention, it is said, of a Swede. Many things are said 
about it—as that it has been bought up by Mr. Hooley. (Of what will it 
not be said that it has been bought up by Mr. Hooley?) Also it is said that 
Singer will produce it, and put it on the market next spring. However all this 
may be, the appearance of the thing is attractive in the extreme. Its essential 
difference frora other cycles is that it is built of thin steel rods, giving to the 
whole an appearance of spidery lightness, and analogous to that of the American 
‘« spider buggies.” The saddle is also of a network webbing, which adds to the 
general aspect of lightsomeness. Of course this matter of the saddle is only a 
detail—the steel rods are of the essence. And the result is that the lightness is 
not only a matter of appearance, but of fact. The specimen examined by the 
writer weighed fifteen pounds, but this, according to the estimation of Petersen, 
is said to be a weight carrier. It is claimed for the invention that a maching,¢t 
twelve and a-half pounds’ weight will have equal strength with an ordinary 
machine weighing something like thirty. And the machines are reported to 
have stood the practical test of long riding and long wear. Enough, therefore, 
has been said to show that this machine, with the legitimate deduction that one 
makes for the fondness of inventors, is likely enough to become the bicycle of 
the future. Let us say, for safety’s sake, the cycle of the immediate future, 
seeing that no one can say what form cycles may assume in the course of a future 
that cannot be called immediate. They may be altogether replaced and run off 
the road by a convenient and cheap form of flying machine. The cycle has all 
the attractive appearance of aluminium, but its parts are welded—which the 
other metal could never be—and no heavier than aluminium of equal strength. 
It seems a fatal objection to the extensive use of aluminium for cycles that its 
joints must be riveted and will not weld, a necessity which it seems to stand to 
reason must involve a certain joltiness and loosening of the rivets after a course 
of hard wear. There appears to be no reason that all the modern improvements 





BY THE WAYSIDE. 


-~ even if we ought to write a note of query after the word ‘ improvements ’ _ 
should not be added, if desired, to the steel rod ‘‘ Petersen.” He might’ be 
adorned with a Simpson chain, with an eccentric movement of the pedals, with 
rim brakes, and goodness knows what besides of all our many inventions; he 
may even, if he pleases, have a leather outer tube to his tyre. 

For this is the latest, and very simplest, of the new notions that are in 
embryo—ia embryo as regards their publication, but in actual use on a few 





NOTES. 


machines. And their use has not been found amiss. It needs not to say, by 
way of eulogy, that they are virtually unpuncturable. That ‘jumps to the 
eyes,” so to say, even before one has seen them. Of course one’s first question 
is as to their weight ; but they are said to be no heavier than, if as heavy as, the 
ordinary rubber. Again, we might feel a natural doubt of their resilience ; but 
this is easily tried by dropping a rubber clad wheel and then one in a leather 
jacket, and the result of such simple experiment is to prove no loss of resilience 
in the leather. One questions, too, their behaviour in wet. Will they not 
absorb the water of muddy roads and become sodden? And to this, it is to be 
confessed, the wholly satisfactory answer has not yet been forthcoming. Perhaps 
it needs a little further experiment to assure one on the point. 

But against all these questions, which are, on the whole, to be answered 


Satisfactorily, is fo be set the first great fact that the leather will not puncture— 


tinless under inhuman provocation—and, secondly, the advantage that the 
leather will not be nearly so liable to skid and side-slip on the wet roads. It 
does not need to be a cyclist to be convinced of the truth of this; it only needs 
to walk ona wet pavement with indiarubber soles, or even with ‘‘ Scaife’s 
patents.” It is obvious that the liability to slip up is much greater than when 
wearing soles of leather. And it is only reasonable to suppose that the same 
relation between leather and rubber will hold good when they are applied to 
bicycle tyres. There is no shoe so slippery as a rubber one on a yacht’s wet 
deck. The reason of the better hold given by leather one may suppose to be 
that there is more friction, and since this is so we may further suppose that the 
leather tyre, for this reason, will not be as fast a tyre as the rubber one. It will 
not, therefore, be used cn the racing track. But we are not all racers, and the 
comfort of feeling that we are impervious to thorns, to flints, to French sabot nails, 
and even to bottle glass, except in its most aggravated form, will surely seem to 
outweigh the advantage of traversing perhaps an extra half-mile or so within 
the hour. 

To be able to ride slowly is one of the best qualities in a cyclist, and 
the rarest ; and who that knows the horrid feeling of uncertainty with which 
one mounts on a doubtful tyre for a long day’s journey where cycle repairing 
shops are scarce, will hesitate to sacrifice this odd half-mile for the blessing of 
knowing that he is on a tyre that is, practically speaking, above the risk of 
injury. But perhaps, even here, we are going too fast, so hard is it to hold 
oneself within limits when once on the cycling hobby, At all events we may 
say that to the eye of a prior? reasoning the leather tyre seems a thing of fair 
promise. 

To speak further of this horrid and uncanny matter of puncturing, the 
habit of most persons who have incontinently ridden a thorn into the substance 
of their tyre, though not so incisively as to cause an immediate puncture, is to 
pull the whole length of the thing out with the greatest care, on the analogy of 
the case of a thorn-punctured finger. But there is a little discussion among 
the faculty as to whether this is the wiser way. Some say break off the thorn 
short, leaving its end in the rubber, for so the thorn itself plugs the hole that 
itself has made, whereas, if you withdraw the thorn, you leave the hole 
unplugged altogether. Others (it is rather like the dispute between the “ Big 
and Little Endians”) argue that you should withdraw the entire length 
of the thorn, because, if you do not do so, the part that is left in is pressed 
in further and further, with each revolution of the wheel, so that it may in 
course of time puncture the inner tube, which, at first, it had scarcely reached ; 
arguing, indeed, very much as if the case of the punctured finger were actually 
an analogous one. So between these two doctrines it behoves the cyclist 
whose tyre is thorn-pierced to take his or her choice, the writer professing an 
agnostic attitude, inclining rather, however, to the latter theory, except, 
possibly, in the case of there being no means of mending the puncture within 
reach ; for then it is, perhaps, better to trust to the thorn plugging the hole 
until such time as a means of repairing a possible puncture may be at hand. 
But in point of fact some means of reparation should never be very far to 
seek—never much farther than the rider’s saddle bag—for the means of patching 
are now made up in small boxes such as may be carried in a man’s waistcoat 
pocket. 

In the meantime we who are unscientific may surely deplore the inadequacy 
of science, which can invent us such things entirely beyond our expectation as 
the X rays and other miracles and yet cannot invent us a substance lighter than 
leather, less puncturable than indiarubber, yet as fast, for clothing the bodies of 
our bicycle tyres withal. To the unscientific mind such an invention is so very 
** seeming simple.” 
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hunters, even as Nimrod, and therefore dear to the 

readers of Country Lire; more so still, perhaps, because 

for more than a hundred years the stables of their descendants 
have sheltered many a famous winner on the Turf. There is a 
great temptation, in writing about Eaton Hall, to say much about 
the Grosvenors, but this must be forborne. For the stately house, 
with a character of magnificence all its own, though rich with the 
beauties of a former day, is unmistakably a palace of modern times. 
The merely picturesque has no place in the composition. 
The dominant idea was evidently to invest the structure with a 
character of imposing splendour, and none who look upon its 


, | Grosvenors were mighty men in former times, great 
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EATON HALL. 





noble features will doubt that full success has attended the 
effort. Eaton Hall has had a somewhat curious history. In the 
last century there stood upon the site an old brick fabric, such as 
Vanbrugh might have designed, erected by Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor about the reign of William III. There was a central 
block with two wings, and a court before the house, enclosed by 
iron railings, and having a fountain in the middle. Such a place 
as seemed appropriate in the solid days of the Georges was this. 

But the romantic spirit was abroad, and in the year 1803 Earl 
G.osvenor set himself to rebuild the house, preserving little but 
the foundations of the earlier structure. It was not until 1812 
that his work was finished. That was an unfortunate period of 
architectural history, when modern men had not imbibed the 
true spirit of English architecture, which had been under a cloud 
even since Tudor times. Mr. Porden was the architect, and he 
set himself ‘to adapt the rich variety of our ancient eccle- 
siastical architecture to modern domestic convenience.” It was 
an odd idea, and we may well wonder why he did not take 
ancient domestic architecture in preference for his model. The 
style adopted was that of the time of Edward III., and York 
Minster was largely borrowed from, though Mr. Porden did not 
disdain to adopt the Tudor arch or any other feature that served 
his purpose. 

As might have been expected—though the palace raised was 
truly magnificent—the result was not wholly satisfactory. Many, 
uevertheless, were moved to rapture when they saw it. The 
tracery of the windows was mostly of cast-iron, while the glass 
which filled the lights depicted such personages as William the 
Conqueror ; Odo, Bishop of Bayeux ; Gilbert le Grosvenor, and 
Sir Robert le Grosvenor—the same who had the great heraldic 
and legal contest in 1389 with Sir Richard le Scrope concerning 
the famous ‘bend or” of the Scrope: and Grosvenor arms. 


Bend Or remains in more modern minds as the name of that - 


celebrated horse which the late Fred Archer, bearing the Duke 
of Westminster's colours, rode to victory in the Derby of 1880. 
Nearly a million of money had been spent upon the house ; but 
the present Duke has reconstructed and altered it from the 
designs of Mr. Waterhouse, of Manchester, thus giving it the 
finished character it bears to-day. 

The fame of Eaton Hall long ago attracted visitors to survey 
its magnificence, and the Duke of Westminster, with ungrudging 
hand, now opens its treasures to the public view, and many are 
they who are attracted to the palatial abode for the rarity of its 
beauties, or, it may be, the interest of its stables, which never fail 
of attraction to those who do not forget such famous horses 
as Ormonde. Syntax himself, whom we know better by 
Kowlandson’s illustrations than by the verses they accompany, 
had the good fortune, when he came to Chester, to meet a 
worthy guide, who promised to conduct him. 

‘* Tn this fam’d town I office bear ; 
Nay, I’m of some importance there— 
An Alderman, perhaps a Mayor ; 
And I shail find it, sir, a pride 
Through ev’ry part to be your guide.” 
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There are guides as efficient, though they be not civic 
dignitaries, in these days. The principal aj:proach to Eaton 
Hall from Chester is through the Grosvenor Lodge, which is a 
reminiscence of St. Augustine’s Gateway at Canterbury; anda 
drive of three miles through the beautifully timbered park, with 
widespread views of the country—the “‘ Vale Royal of England” 
—brings us to the Hall. The great entrance is by a very 
lofty vaulted portico on the western side. The ball is spacious 
and lofty, and is most richly adorned with paintings and carvings, 
and has a splendid roof. There is the customary screen, greatly 
enriched, with the gallery above. Characteristic features at the 
corners convert the apartment into an octagon. The hall gives 
access on each side to ante-rooms, very choicely decorated, 
which lead severally to the dining-room and drawing-room. 
These are noble apartments, with glorious ceilings, and much 
that is characteristic in their shape, each having two oriel 
windows, three others, and a very large bay. Externally they 
make a bold feature on the eastern side, with the very beautiful 
cloister or colonnade which connects them. The effect of this 
front, with its great terrace—35oft. in length—commanding an 
extensive vicw, is very impressive. The drawing-room is at the 
southern end of the front, and the south side is completed by 
the great and celebrated library, which is housed in most 
princely fashion in a chamber exceedingly beautiful. 

The other chambers of Eaton Hall need not detain us. 
The great staircase, and the billiard, smoking, and other rooms 
are all exceedingly fine. On the north side of the house are 
the family apartments, and corridors leading to the kitchens and 
domestic offices, and to the famous stables. 

In sculptures, carved ceilings, panelled walls, and storied 
panes Eaton Hall is remarkably rich, and the Duke is possessed 
of a fine collection of old and modern pictures, including many 
family portraits by Lely andothers. One long corridor is almost 
filled with a remarkably interesting series of portraits of the 
celebrated race-horses which have belonged to the family for 
more than a hundred years back. 

Externally the surroundings of Eaton Hall are as beautiful 
as itself. Glorious trees of ancient growth, younger plantations 
skilfully disposed, groups and individual trees of remarkable 
beauty, are the attractions of the park. The gardens are 
exquisite. An old visitor to Eaton once took occasion to remark 
what an excellent metamorphosis had been wrought by the 
sweeping away of leaden gods and goddesses, of lions, peacocks, 
and temples shaped out of yews, “all in rank and file according 
to the military rules and regulations of the days of Marlborough 
and his Royal mistress Anne.” ‘ Capability ” Brown broke the 
spell, and, however much we may regret what has gone, we 
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J. W. Wade, STATUARY IN THE HALL. Manchester. 
cannot but commend what takesits place. Allusion might be made 
to netable features in the park and gardens, such as the great 
equestrian statue of Hugh Lupus by G. F. Watts, R.A.; but 
enough has been ‘said, and the pictures may be left to tell their 
story to the reader. Joun LeyLanp. 








PUNTS AND 


- SHE writer of that delightful book ‘Our River ”—Mr. 
George D. Leslie, R.A.—scarcely anticipated, when he 
devoted a whole chapter to the praise of the punt as the 

best of all craft for those who wished for ease and the calm 

enjoyment of the beauties of the Thames, that his well-loved 
punt would attain so great a popularity as it has at the present 
day. Considering that ‘‘ Our River” was written in 1880 caly, 

a few brief quotations, with comparisons to present day facts, 

sufficiently explain the difference between the punt as a pleasure 

craft then and now. Mr. Leslie referred to punts as being 
chiefly used for fishing, and said, “ It is not easy at most places 
to obtain them on hire for one’s own management.” Now it 
would be but a sorry boatyard at which it would not be possible 
to obtain a smartly-fitted and well-built punt. Instead of this 
advice being necessary at the present day, ‘‘in order to be quite 
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PUNT-RACING. 


sure of getting a first-rate punt, by all means go to Maidenhead 
for one,” there will be found in every district one man at least 
with a good reputation for punts, by whom local men swear, the 
places which are the centres of professional punting of course 
being favoured when speed is a great desideratum. 

The punt is undoubtedly the craft of the river idler, and in 
its capabilities for thorough comfort it still deserves Mr. Leslie’s 
happy similitude, ‘‘ Smokers will understand my predilection for 
the punt when I compare the rowing-boat to a cigar, the canoe 
to a cigarette, but the punt toa pipe.” Although one scarcely 
likes to suggest any personal vanity as one reason for the latter- 
day fashion in punts, certain it is that a skilful wielder of the 
pole, whether of the sterner or the softer sex, can always look 
more graceful than the propellers of other boats. The sculler 
may pride himself or herself on the perfection of a long steady 
stroke, effective swing back, and 
smart recovery; the canoeist on 
his superior skill in the manipu- 
lation of a paddle; but their 
positions do not compare with 
the graceful figure of the punter 
—so long as his equilibrium be 
undisturbed by outside inter- 
ference or a sudden drop of the 
pole from a 3ft. shallow to a 
16ft. barbel hole. ‘‘ Youth at 
the prow and-pleasure at the 
helm” was never written of a 
punt, for youth, the personifi- 
cation presumably of the indi- 
vidual who does the, work, is 
never at the prow in the pre- 
sent “ pricking ”’ style of punt- 
ing, while pleasure, with no 
helm to’ worry about, can 
devote her whole attention to 
‘COUNTRY LIFE." the adoption of picturesque 
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attitudes in the craft parti- 
cularly adapted for effective 
feminine display. The ad- 
vantages of the punt, too, for 
moving about in regatta crowds 
and generally having a good 
time without the possibility of 
suffering much damage, are 
very obvious—particularly to 
the owners of skiffs. 

The increased interest in 
punting not unnaturally led to 
punt-racing, which has been 
developed into a sport of the 
first class since the establish- 
ment of the Thames Punting 
Club in 1885. This institu- 
tion had for its objects “ the 
encouragement of punting on 
the River Thames and else- 
where among amateurs and 
watermen, and to make rules 
which shall govern all punting 
races,” and in these they have 
certainly succeeded. The club 
is now as thoroughly recog- 
nised by regatta committees as 
1s the Amateur Rowing Asso- Copyrigh?. 
ciation, and “under T.P.C. 
rules” is a necessary addition to any announcement of a punting 
race at which the proper class of entries is required. Last year 
there were thirteen regattas at which punting events under 
T.P.C. rules were held, and the number will probably be greater 
this season. At some of these regattas the races are in racing 
craft, which require very careful manipulation; at others in the 
‘standard punts,” lent by the T.P.C., these being something 
between a racer and an ordinary pleasure punt, while 
some races are held where the last-named craft is the one 
generally used. 

The T.P.C. have a varied programme of fixtures during 
each season, handicaps and scratch races, the most important 
being the club regatta, which was held this year at Shepperton. 
At this the principal event is the race for the Amateur 
Championship. This was first competed for in 1886, when 
E. V. Gardner was the winner. F. Tomkins won in the follow- 
ing year, and in 1888 W. H. Grenfell, now the chairman of the 
committee, commenced a series of three successive wins, after 
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which he resigned. In 1891 N. M. Cohen was successful, 
A. H. M. Kilby won in 1892, B. Rixon in 1893, H. S. Verity in 
1894, and B. Rixon again in 1895 and 1896. ‘The holder did not 
compete this year, but there were four starters: A. L. Hope, 
A. E. Dowden, W. Colin Romaine, and Guy Rixon. Romaine 
and Hope survived the preliminary heats, and in the final there 
was a fair race before the turn, made round separate ryepecks, 
but afterwards Romaine went away and won rather easily by 
four lengths. The new champion well deserved his win, as he 
had been punting consistently well this season, having been 
successful previously in open races at Maidenhead and Walton 
Regattas. The Club Senior Singles also fell to Romaine, who 
beat J. W. P. Russell in the final. Five men entered for the 
Novice Race, which R. S. Baker won rather easily, and the 
Junior Singles feli.to E. S.S. Baker, who beat Graham Kerr 
easily. Three pairs started in the Championship Doubles, and 
H. S. Freeman and Edgar Green were the winners, beating Guy 
Rixon and J. W. P. Russell. C. E. T. 





KENNEL 


T is but natural that the very best feeling exists between 

| English and American dog fanciers, and although 

international visits are few and far between, the stranger 

in either country is exceedingly well treated on all hands 
during his visit. 

English judges who have crossed over to the United 
States have returned charmed with their treatment, whilst 
exhibitors from this side who have taken teams to the big show 
held every spring in New York have, with one exception, 
had nothing to complain of in the manner in which they and 
their animals have been received. At the present time the 
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members of the English Bulldog Club are vieing with each other 
in making comfortable several members of the American Club 
now in this country, and before these lines are in type they will 
have been given an opportunity of forming an idea as to how 
enjoyable ‘a day in the country” may be made, invitations 
having been issued for a little gathering at Broxbourne, a well- 
known rendezvous of bean-feasters, not far from London. It is 
to be hoped that none of the genus named will find their way 
down there on the day the American gentlemen are to be 
entertained. 

One of the latter is Mr. G. C. Hopton, whose kennels at 
Roseville, New Jersey, are among the strongest 
in America. One of the inmates, L’Ampassa- 
DEUR, is now in England, and, although in any- 
thing but good condition, he has won one or two 
prizes in fairly strong company. He is, how- 
ever, quite a different stamp to the English 
cracks, being rather plain in fore-face and too 
long in back. His record in the States is a 
good one, for, starting with a win in the puppy 
class at New York, in 1895, he has since won 
each year at that good show, and only a few 
months ago beat the English-bred crack, King 
Orry, for the stud medal. At Philadelphia last 
year he was adjudged the best dog in the show, 
and at Madison Gardens captured the Field 
Cup offered for the best American-bred dog. 
He has also won prizes at Boston, Brooklyn, 
and Baltimore, whilst as a stud dog he has 
proved an immense success, four of his pro- 
geny, Candidate, Boomerang, Boomskie, and 
We te L’Ambassadresse, being prize winners at New 

ae York last spring. Lady Monarch, Pelagia, 
Rodney Queen, Rodney Comte, Rodney 
Comtesse, Rodney Victoria, and Rodney 

Baker Street. Princess are among the other Bulldogs owned 
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by Mr. Hopton, who, to make up for losses in 
the kennel during the severe winter last year, 
has purchased a few brood bitches to take back 
with him. The breed is becoming very popular 
in the States, the entry at the last show of the 
American Bulldog Club being a record onc. 
In the hope that a few English cracks may be 
induced to enter at the next show a very valu- 
able cup is to be set apart for competition 
among exhibitors from this side the Atlantic. 

It is high time that a stop was put to the 
growing practice of using live stock as a means 
of inducing dogs to show themselves when in 
the ring, and the scene during the judging of 
St. Bernards at the show of the Lancashire and 
Northern Counties’ Kennel Club formed one of 
the most disgraceful exhibitions in the history 
of the fancy. The use of a choice tit-bit in 
the shape of a piece of meat, a whistle, or an 
indiarubber ball on the bounce are legitimate 
enough as aids to showing, for most animals 
require inducement to bring out their best 
points when before the judge. What, however, 
can be said of the men—posing as sportsmen— 
who, when their dogs are in the ring, have their 
kennelmen stationed at the side with such stock 
as a Fox-terrier with a broken leg, a Java 
sparrow in a cage, and a young rabbit tied by Photo. by Bennett Clark, 


the leg toa cat? The rabbit was most cruelly : ay “ee fi ; j 
treated, being repeatedly flung into the ring within reach of one of hind legs. This was, no doubt, done with the idea of inducing 


the exhibits and then drawn back again by string attached to its the dog to show up his wrinkle, but what a wretchedly cruel 
practice! The indignation of those at the ringside ‘ 


was universal, and a local veterinary surgeon 

induced a police officer to compel the man to 

desist. I sincerely hope the matter will be 

brought before the Kennel Club, for such 

inhuman conduct must be repulsive to every q 
man worthy the name of fancier. When the 

poor rabbit and cat were rescued it was found 

that the string had been tied so tightly that 

only the small blade of a pen-knife could be 

used to cut it. 

















BOUNCER, Wolverhampton. 











Captain R. Bennett, of the Devonshire ' 
Regiment, is justly proud of his game little ‘ 
Scottish Terrier, SEMPER FIDELIs, one of the € 


best-bodied dogs of the day. His rather large 
ears somewhat detract from his merits as a 
show dog, but he has won several prizes in good 
company. As a companion on a _ sporting 
expelition he is par excellence, thus giving the 
lie direct to the assumption that bench life 
drives out all the natural instincts of a sporting 
Terrier. He is one of Strathblane’s stock, and 
among his ancestors numbers such famous 
bench winners as Alister, Ailsa II., Lorna 
Doon, and Dundee—a quartette without equal 
at the present day. Considering the character- - 
istics of the Scottish Terrier it is rather singular 
that the variety is so poor a favourite this side 
the Border, for there are very few high-class 
Photo. by Metzger, L’AMBASSADEUR. New York, dogs outside some half-dozen English kennels. 
Mr. C. H. Wood (Cheltenham), Mr. H. 
Ludlow (Bromsgrove), Captain Wetherall 
(Kettering), Mrs. Panmure Gordon (Loud- 
water), Mrs. Hannay (Newcastle), and Mr. J. 
Nuttall (Oldham), all own typical specimens of e 
the variety ; but one has to cross the Border to 
see the best ‘ diehirds,” those benched at the 
leading Scottish shows forming quite a feature 
of the kennel section. a 
But few owners of Old English Sheepdogs ; 
can boast of such a perfect specimen as CHAw- 
PION Bouncer, the property of Dr. Bott, of 
Willenhall, Staffs. He is thoroughly broken 
to sheep and cattle, thus being as useful as he 
undoubtedly is handsome. In colour he is the 
much desired pigeon blue, with white markings. 
His coat is of good texture, his head round, 
whilst as regards bone he is almost perfect. & 
The bear-like walk peculiar to the breed—but 
too rarely seen—is also one of his chief charac- 
teristics. He is, in fact, one of the best of tie 
species seen since the days of Sir Cavendish, a 
dog that did much to popularise the variety 
when its fortunes as a show animal were at a 








~ 


very low ebb. The formation of the Old j 
English Sheepdog Club, of which Mr. E, Parry & 


Thomas, of. Pontypridd, is the hon, secretary, 
has, however, kept the breed to the front, and 
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there are now but few first-class fixtures at 
which classification is not provided. The club 
show, held in conjunction with the Collie Club 
at the Crystal Palace in the spring, proved that 
early prejudice against the variety had been 
quite over-ridden. As a matter of fact, it was 
through the refusal of the Collie Club to recog- 
nise the Old English Sheepdog as a pure breed 
that a separate club was formed in 1888, 
although distinct classification had been given 
at Birmingham so far back as 1873. There 
were then, however, but three entries. In 
April last nine classes, with an entry of close 
on fifty dogs, proved that the efforts of Dr. 
Edwards- Ker and his compeers had not been in 
vain. The bobtail never was more popular, 
and, as the dog of the year, Champion 
Bouncer is certainly worth a position in our 
portrait gallery. He has won prizes at 
Brighton, Richmond, Cardiff, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leicester, Derby, and the Crystal 
Palace. 

Of quite a different stamp of Sheepdog is 
the rough Collie, Epcpaston Premier, lately 
sold by Mr. C. H. Wheeler to Mons. Ridge, of 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine. In his day Premier Po’. dy D. Hedges, 


was quite in the front rank, and many of the 
high-class Collies now so successful on the bench are of the 
same strain. 

Quite a distinctive feature of this very handsome dog is 
the great command his old master has, over him, no show 
Collie having been better trained. It was, in fact, Mr. Wheeler’s 
proud boast that almost any of his Collies were under perfect 
control, a word from him being sufficient. In the ring or out of 
it Edgbaston Premier or his old kennel mate, Portington Bar 
None, required no chain, and no dogs were ever better shown. 
The services of so good a Collie will be in great demand in 
Germany, where the breeding of this fine variety has lately been 
so extensively taken up. At the recent show of the German 
Collie Club the high-class entry proved what vast strides the 
Germans have made within the last five years, fewer awards 
than usual being won by imported animals. The Sheepdog 
trials, instituted for the first time and carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. Wheeler, also proved very successful. These 
were noted at the time in Country Lire. A photograph of 
Edgbaston Premier, now the best dog in Germany, was not, 
however, then available. 

But little outside interest is taken in the sales of dogs for 
the moors held annually at Aldridge’s, St. Martin’s Lane, Messrs. 
W. and S. Freeman’s establishment. Sportsmen on the look 
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A DOG FOR THE MOORS. Lytham, 


out for thoroughly broken dogs; breakers anxious to make up 
teams for hire during the season; and a sprinkling of those 
always open for a deal in dog-flesh, make up quite a characteristic 
attendance, and all round the season just concluded has proved 
quite equal to any of its predecessors. There has, however, 
been a larger number of sales in consequence of owners not 
having taken a shooting this season; whilst in the case of Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford, a sale was necessary in consequence of 
his estate having been sold. Again, more miscellaneous lots 
than usual were sent up, and in this connection it is interesting 
to note how very poorly the prices obtained for these compared 
with the entries from well-known kennels. At the final sale of 
the season, a quartette of thoroughly broken English Setters, 
of good pedigree and fine appearance, changed hands at a little 
over 20 guineas—barely the breaker’s fee. ‘These were from the 
kennel of a private gentleman. Had they formed part of the 
late Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale’s kennel, dispersed at an earlier sale 
by order of the executors, there is but little doubt that 100 
guineas, at the very least, would have been obtained for the 
team. 

In dogs, as in a great many other things, ‘‘the magic of 
a name” is very often recognised. 

BIRKDALE. 








THE BAINESSE STUD YEARLINGS FOR DONCASTER. 





} Te accompanying five 
portraits are of year- 
lings from the Bainesse 
Stud, which are going up to 
be sold at the Doncaster sales 
in the St. Leger week. Mr. 
David Cooper, the proprietor 
of the Bainesse Stud, is especi- 
ally particular that every 
yearling sent up by him should 
be sound in wind and limb, 
and no youngster under the 
Jeast suspicion from a 
veterinary point of view comes 
under Mr. Tattersall’s hammer 
from the Bainesse Stud. The 
farm on which these youngsters 
were bred is about 500 acres in 
extent, 300 of which are arable 
and the rest grass land. 
Though the apparently 
inevitable and profit absorbing 
middleman has, in a_ great 
measure, killed farming for 
market, farming for consump- 
tion by home stock can yet be 
carried on at a saving over 
purchased forage. Mr. Cooper 
grows all hisown hay and corn, 
and as the farm still holds the re- 
putation of being one of the best 
in Yorkshire, having been one 
of those inspected in 1895 by 
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he is able to rely upon a supply _ spencer ok Fes Pas eg 8 
good both in quality and 1h 
quantity. 

The Bainesse Stud is quite 
of recent origin, - having, as 
a matter of fact, been founded 
as recently as 1891, in so far, 
that is, as the keeping and 
breeding of thoroughbred blood 
stock is concerned. 

With a small but select 
troop of brood mares, who are 
mated with well-made, sound, 
and promising young sires, 
who, if not yet fashionable, as 
the term goes, have much of 
the very best blood in their 
veins, there is every reason 
to expect that Mr. Ccoper’s 
young stock will develop into 
sound, hardy racehorses. A 
iottery though breeding blood 
stock must always be, it 
may reasonably be expected to 
have a fairly satisfactory result 
where a studis worked through- 
out on the careful system which 
Mr. Cooper adopts. 
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There are one or two 

others that will come under 

; Mr. Tattersall’s hammer in 
’ the Doncaster week, but of 
these illustrations have not 
been obtained. The five 
yearlings given are a very 
good-looking, level lot, as will be 
gathered from our illustrations. 

A Brown Fi tty, by 
Merry Hampton from Maip 
or CattTerick (the dam_ of 
Forcett, a colt who may be 
remenibered as the winner of 
the Kempton Park Nursery 
last October, on the same after- 
noon that Chin-Chin so un- 
expectedly carried off the Duke 
of York Stakes), is a well-grown 
yearling, taking a good deal 
after her sire. She has fine, 
strong limbs, with plenty of 
bone, is deep girthed, and very 
symmetrical, and is alone worth 
buying to make a brood mare. 
In colour she isa whole brown, 
: slightly dappled over the back. - 
Photo. by W. A. Rouch, CH. C. BY FORAGER—TERTIA. Copyright —"C.L." Another Fitty, a Bay, by 

Merry Hampton from Do.ty 

AGNES (the dam of Sagittarius), 

is a well-grown sharp filly that 

looks like coming early to hand, 

and ought to race, if she takes 

after her half-brother. She is 

an especially taking youngster 

—a whole coloured dark bay 

save for a suspicion of a white 

star on the forehead—who is 

sure to set heads nodding when 
she comes into the ring. 

A Cuestnut Cott, by 
ForaGER from TEeErRTIA, is a 
very good-looking youngster 
with plenty of strength and 
scope, and strong, well-de- , 
veloped quarters. He bears a 
remarkable resemblance to his 
sire, who unquestionably has 
the gift of getting colts and 
fillies that can go, as the per- 
formances of such as Spoil, 
Tambour, Sagittarius, and 
others, go to testify. 

A Bay FILty, by RaEBurn, 
by St. Simon, :-from NERVEs, : 
is an especially charming filly, 
whom Mr. Cooper sets down \ 
as one of the very best he 
has ever bred. She is a quick, 

: : active-looking youngster, with 
P . 10, by W. A. Rouch. BAY F. BY R.:EBURN—-NERVES. Copy gnt—"C.L good limbs and carriage, and 
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with much of the St. Simon 
character about her. She may 
very well inherit some of that 
speed which enabled her sire 
to cut down Isinglass on the 
one and only occasion when 
Mr. McCalmont’s grea: horse 
experienced defeat during his 
turf career, and if that is the 
case a distinguished carcer on 
the turf may with some confi- 
dence be predicted for her. 

A Cuestnut Cott, by 
ForaGErR from CRrorTaLe, an 
own brother to Tambour, is a 
very fine grown colt with 
excellent limbs, with plenty of 
scope, large bone and tendon, 
and capital action. With luck 
he ought to do even better on 
the turf than his now four year 
old brother, who, it will be 
remembered, won four races 
out of eight in his first season. 
With three white legs, a star, 
and a snip, this youngster will 
be easy to recognise when the 
See time arrives for him to come 
| Ee ce Pera Pre i , under the ken of the _ horse- 
4 


watchers. 
Photo. by W. A. Rouch. CH. C. BY FORAGER—CROTALE. Copyright—"' C.L." vatchers 
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ALEXANDRA. PARK. 





HE Alexandra Park 

| Meetings are now 
some of the most 

prettily appointed of those 
which are held in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the 
metropolis. At every gather- 
ing at Muswell Hill some im- 
provement is to be found, and 
the course looked at its best 
on the occasion of both the 
recent meetings, the first of 
which was held on the Satur- 
day after Goodwood in a 
dazzling blaze of sunshine. 
The brilliant green of the turf, 
at a time when neighbouring 
pastures had been burnt up till 
the grass, or what was left of 
it, had acquired a drabby 
brown tint, had been brought 
about by most painstaking 
attention and a liberal applica- 
tion of the hose-pipe, and 
trainers and jockeys were 
unanimous in praise of the 
excellent state of the going, 
which was in striking contrast 
to many gatherings that had 


: i Copyright—"' C.L,"* 
recently taken place. Racing Pbuto. by WW’. A. Rouch. FROM THE CLUB STAND. —— 


at Alexandra Park is most 

popular with the residents in 

and around the northern dis- 

trict of London, and it is satis- 

factory to find that next year 

é | the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club have granted the meeting 
five days’ racing. But when 
it is borne in mind that no 
National Hunt sport takes 
place here, and that this is the 
only metropolitan gathering on 
the northern side of London, 
there is no tangible reason why 
Alexandra Park should not 
have as many days as Kemp- 
ton, Sandown, or Hurst Park. 
The attendance was an ex- 
ceedingly large one outside the 
club enclosure, as our illustra- 
tions show, and it was hardly 
to be expected that the mem- 
bers of clubland would come 
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numbers in the middle of the 
Sussex fortnight. Neverthe- 
less those who did patronise 
the meeting spent a very plea- 
sant afternoon, and during the 
intervals of racing the band of 
the Chatham Division of the 
Royal Marines played a 
choice selection of music in 
the pavilion in the club 
enclosure. 

The programme was made 
up of seven events, and for the 
majority of these good fields 
assembled at the post. The 
All-Aged R gu ation Plate was 
the first event on the card, 
for which seven came under 
the starter’s orders. Bent- 
worth, the winner of the Sur- 
biton Handicap at Sandown 
Park, was quickly installed 
favourite, but after as much as 
2 to 1 had been betted on him, 
the odds declined to 13 to 8 at 
the finish, Milford coming in 
for considerable support. The 
pair finished first and second, 
Bentworth making the whole 
of the running, and winning in 
a eanter. Maureen, Countess 
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Lennard, and Erin’s Isle were the only absentees of the fifteen 
entered for the Juvenile Plate, of whom Dugong, who ran 
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THE PADDOCK. 


ACROSS THE RESERVED ENCLOSURE. 


VIEW OF THE COURSE. 
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third in the Batnors Selling Plate at Lingfield, won by the 
Molda ‘gelding,- when the Courageous filly split the pair, 
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was favourite throughout, with 
Goodwin next in demand. 
The favourite failed to get a 
place, and Epic, who started 
at 8 to 1, won comfortably, 
and was then purchased by 
Mr. Brewer for 210 guineas. 
Of the ten who contested the 
Alexandra Handicap, Pros- 
perous, on the strength of 
running second to Esther 
Waters in the Croxteth Plate 
at Liverpool, was in strong 
demand directly the numbers 
were hoisted, and odds of 5 to 4 
were betted on her, with Caea- 
lochan and Lord Godolphin 
next in demand. The race 
proved to be the good thing 
for the favourite that the 
betting indicated, and in the 
result she won very easily, with 
Lord Godolphin finishing 
second. Curzon was the only 
absentee of the half-dozen 
entered for the Wood Green 
Plate, for which Native opened 
favourite, but gave way to 
Tees Lily. Native ran badly, 
and finished the absolute last, 
Tees Lily scoring easily. The 
lot that turned out for the 
Harringay Selling Handicap 
were very moderate. Port- 
glenone was in most demand 


at first, but he gave way at the | 


close of the wagering to Helen 
of Mar. They finished first 
and third, Portglenone winning 
in a canter, and he was then 
sold to Mr. Stone for 180 
guineas. All the ten left in 
the Middlesex Handicap came 
to the post, Riffraff, who was 
purchased by Lord Carnarvon 
for 800 guineas after winning 
the Cobham Plate at Sandown 
Park, now bearing his lord- 
ship’s colours. Gobryas 
settled down favourite from 
Mowbray and Kyoto, but ina 
close finish Gobryas _ suc- 
cumbed by a head to Gribou, 
who started at 8 to 1. Our 
illustration shows the finish of 
this race. The day’s sport 
concluded with the Mozelle 
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Handicap, which, as our illustration of the start will show, only 
brought out three runners. Aspinall was backed against the 
field, but both he and the other runner, The Bogey, were easily 
defeated by Orange Lily. 
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An unusually short interval elapsed between the two most 
recent meetings held on the Alexandra Park course, the latter of 
them taking place on Saturday last. The .course was again in 
capital condition, the watering arrangement which has now been 
tried at three of the meetings this summer proving once more a 


LTHOUGH the prin- 
A cipal polo, since the 
end of the season 
proper, has been that at Rugby, 
which has been fully described 
in another part of these 
columns, there has _ been 
plenty of interesting play 
going on in other parts of 
the country. Gymkhanas, and 
polo pony racing, too, have 
been much en évidence, and a 
particularly good meeting of 
this kind. was that lately held 
on.the North Middlesex Polo 
Club Ground, near Harrow. 

I always read Baily’s 
Magazine from cover to cover, 
and anything from the pen of 
their polo contributor is always 
worth studying. I cannot 
agree with him, however, in 7 
his remarks in this month’s - 
number about the Rugby Photo. by W. A. Rouch, 
team. .That this club has 
had a marvellously successful season is, of course, a matter 
of history, but-why anyone should wish to make out that this 
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POLO NOTES. 


THE HURLINGHAM ' TEAM. 
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complete success. The racing was of considerable if ephemeral 
interest, the seven races provided furnishing some good finishes, 
if not large fields. There were five runners for the All-aged 
Regulation Plate. Olds of 9 to 4:were laid on Bentworth, 
who got away with Castle Or in a flying 
start. Bentworth was going best till 
his temper got the better of him, when 
he turned to savage his opponent; he 
then stopped, and Castle Or, against 
whom 33.to 1 had gone begging before 
the start, won comfortably. In the 
Northern Selling Plate odds were laid 
on Diameter, but he was never in the 
race, and a fine finish between Sauteuse, 
who is no stranger to the course, and the 
two year old filly by Juggler—-Connie, 
who was making her first appearance 
under silk, ended in favour of the two 
year old by a head. Prosperous was not 
badly treated in the City Handicap, but 
owing to the demand for Kendale 7 to 4 
was offered on the field. Between the 
two, backers came to grief, for Sardine, 
against whom 1o to 1 was tendered, 
scrambled home by a head, giving Toon 
his second winning ride of the afternoon. 
In the Totteridge Handicap Yards got 
home by a neck, while a pretty race between Straw Bonnet and 
Surestep was seen for the Forest Selling Handicap, the issue 
hanging in the balance till the last stride. The London Mid- 
weight Handicap brought the meeting to a close, Le Dauphin 
winning a good race by three-quarters of a length. 
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has been due to its being a collection of first-class players 
generally, and not a bond-fide local club, I cannot understand. 
Let us look at the facts. The 
recent County Cup Tournament 
seems to have given rise to the 
remarks alluded to. Of the 
Rugby representatives, Renton 
lives within ten miles of the 
town, and has represented the 
club in all its principal matches 
since its foundation in 1892; 
Neilson lives at Springhill 
I’arm, actually on the ground ; 
Mackey’s home is at Leaming- 
ton, and he has been a regular 
representative of the club 
for the last three years; and 
Lord Shrewsbury, who lives 
within-the radius, has also been 
one of its most constant sup- 
porters, and represented it in 
the County Cups of 1894 and 
1895. So that this team is 
certainly representative of the 
Rugby Club. Again, Dry- 
borough lives in Rugby all the 
“Copyright—"COUNTRY LiFe ‘Year round, and has played. for 
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the club regularly; Freake 
lives in Warwickshire, and also 
plays regularly at Rugby; the 
Comte de Madre, though a 
foreigner, has made Rugby his 
headquarters for the last three 
years, and is certainly as fair a 
representative of the club as 
Ranjitsinhji is of Sussex in 
cricket ; whilst Mackenzie has 
a place at Foxton Grange, near 
Market Harborough, and is a 
very keen member of the 
Rugby Club, which has cer- 
tainly not yet done anything to 
earn the title of ‘Cosmo- 
politans,” as suggested by the 
writer in Baily’s Magazine. 

The Cirencester Polo Club 
held their fourth annual 
gymkhana last week, and polo 
is going on in Lady Shelley’s 
Park at Boscombe, near 
Bournemouth, all this week. 
The Deauville tournaments 
teok place last week, and 
several English teams took 
part in them, and the Irish Champion Cup will be played for in 
the Nine Acres, Phoenix Park, next week-—the Horse Show 
week. And writing of polo in Ireland reminds me that the 
14th Hussars last week beat the County Kildare Club by g 
goals to 4. 

There has been plenty of high-class polo seen on the Spring- 
hill ground since the Rugby Club was first started there in 1892, 
but I doubt if there have ever been any better matches played 
on this excellent ground than the two which wound up the 
Rugby week this year. 

The first of these was the final tie of the Rugby Tournament, 
and was fought out between the Winwick and Hurlingham 
teams, which were composed as follows :—Winwick—Mr. C. D. 
Miller, Mr. F. Freake, Mr. A. Rawlinson, and Sir H. Rawlinson; 
Hurlingham—Captain Pedder, Captain Egerton Green, Captain 
Renton, Mr. W. J. Dryborough. 

Both these teams had shown gocd form in their trial matches, 
Hurlingham having beaten both Rugby and Ranelagh, whilst 
Winwick had made short work of the Buenos Ayres quartette. 

The first period was very evenly contested throughout, and 
some very exciting play was theresult. Both sides nearly scored 
more than once, Rawlinson and Dryborough being very 
unlucky, and only just failing tc make a point for their respective 
sides. The second ten minutes, in which the play was almost 
as even, saw Renton at once to the front. His first attack was 
repulsed, it is true, but, not to be denied, he once more got 
possession of the ball, and this time scored. ‘There were several 
fouls and free hits about the middle of this period, and each side 
seemed to have the advantage alternately, but in the end Freake 
got hold of the ball, and with a couple of good strokes put up 
1 on the Winwick scoring-board, and made the score equal. 

Winwick led the attack in the early part of the third period, 
and in fact had slightly the best of the play all through, though 
Dryborough scored with one of his fine long shots, and made the 
game 2 goals to 1 in favour of Hurlingham. Wiainwick, how- 
ever, equalised matters in the next period, Rawlinson making a 
fine run and scoring for his side. Hurlingham, not to be 
defeated, now pulled themselves together, and made the most 
determined efforts. The play grew very fast and exciting, and 
was perhaps the best of the whole match. Winwick were playing 
beautifully together, but it was no easy matter to break through 
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the Hurlingham defence, and Renton, who was playing in his 
very best form, made one of the finest runs of the afternoon, 
which ended in another goal for Hurlingham. 

It now almost looked as if Hurlingham would really win. 
Winwick, however, were not done with yet, and gradually 
working the ball down to the Hurlingham end, A. Rawlinson 
scored with a very difficult oblique shot. Winwick continued to 
attack, and playing better than they had done during the whole 
match, they once more Lroke through the Hurlingham defence, 
and Freake by some good play put up 4 on their number-board. 
From now to the end of the game both sides fought desperately, 
the one to maintain its lead and the other to equalise matters, 
but A. Rawlinson was not to be stopped, and once more scored, 
so that, although Hurlingham were again holding their own, 
when the bell rang the final score was, Winwick 5 goals and 
Hurlingham 3. It had been a fast good match all through, and 
there is no doubt that the better team won, though the two sides 
were so equal that a very little luck might easily have altered 
the result. The winners played a beautiful combined game, and 
the passing of their forwards was very good, whilst the Hurling- 
ham defence was as nearly perfect as possible. 

Next came the final tie of the Handicap Tournament, for 
which B and D teams were the two left in. These were the 
sides :—B team—Mr. C. Beatty, Mr. Walter Jones, Captain 
Gordon Mackenzie, Mr. Aldridge; D team—Mr. H. C. 
Bentley, Mr. J. Ravenscroft, Major Turner, Mr. Ravenscroft. 

‘I his, too, was a very evenly-contested game, and it was not 
till the very end that the B team gradually forged ahead, 
eventually winning by 5 goals to 3. They began best, it is 
true, and for the first five minutes, during which Walter Jones 
and Aldridge both scored, had all the best of the game, but 
the D’s then pulled themselves together, and,. before the bell 
rang, had put up 1 on their number board. Having once tasted 
blood, they were very eager for more, and although the play 
was carried to all parts of the ground, they had the best of it, 
until, in the third period, some fine play of Turner’s resulted 
in their making the score 2 all 

The fourth period was marked by the repeated efforts of 
Ravenscroft and Turner, the latter of whom at last got the ball 
through, after several disappointments. Throughout the fifth, 
too, they played as if they meant business, but their opponents 
were now doing all they knew, Walter 
Jones being especially conspicuous in 
the repeated attacks they made on the 
D team’s end of the ground. The last- 
named player was never in better form. 
Twice during this period did he get 
the ball out of a scrimmage, and, in 
spite of all opposition, succeeded in 
steering it through the goal-posts. 

When the sixth period began the 
score was:—B team, 4; D team, 3; 
and it was still anybody’s game. The 

3's were the quickest to begin, and 
then the D’s, led by Turner, brought 
the tide of battle back again. Mackenzie 
soon afterwards made a_ successful 
stroke, and still the B’s pressed. The 
play was now of the give and take 
order, both sides nearly scoring more 
than once, and‘when the bell rang for 
the Ixst time the D’s were in the act of 
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effort for victory. However, it was 
too late; fortune had favoured their 
adversaries, and, when the game ended, 
the score stood:—B team, 5 goals; 
D team, 3. 

Thus was the Rugby week of 1897 
brought to aconclusion with two really 
great matches between high-class, well- 
matched teams, both, oddly enough, 
being won by 5 goals to 3. That the 
Springhill ground is a really good one. 
and produces good, fast polo, everyone 
could see for themselves, The flourish- 
ing condition of the Rugby Polo Club, 
and its extraordinary career of victory, 
must be no less gratifying to the 
Messrs. Miller than the unqualified 
success of their most recent polo week. 

Ourpost. 
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DONCASTER 


VJ CUE TICKHILI, STUD.—Yorkshire has always been much famed for its 
| hospitality, its good sportsmen, and its great horses, and although the 
Northern stables have somewhat lost their once boasted superiority over 
those of the South, it is probable that there are just as many good horses bred 
in the four Ridings of Yorkshire as ever there were. In fact, this sporting county 
is full of breeding studs from one end to the other, and it is certain that there 
are no better spots in all England in which to breed and rear good, strong, 
healthy thoroughbreds than on its rich wolds and breezy uplands. 

Having made my way across from Cheshire, my first visit was to Lord 
Scarborough’s Stud Farm at Tickhill, where I was shown some yearlings which 
will certainly be bad to beat at Doncaster or anywhere else. That enthusiastic 
Yorkshireman, W. Goode, who has for many years past been in charge of this 
select little stud, has hardly yet recovered his spirits after the loss of his old 
favourite, Prism, a very promising sire, whose place will be hard to fill ; but he 
seems to have now concentrated all his aflections on Gone Coon, who is certainly 
one of the handsomest and most remarkable stallions I ever saw, and must not 
be overlooked in any description of this stud, however much its principal business 
is to deal with the yearlings. 

We had just come from one of the paddocks, when my guide opened the 
door of a large walled yard, in one corner of which was a box with the door 
standing wide open. No sooner had we entered the yard than out of this box 
came a stallion, without head collar or anything else, and trotted straight up to 
where we were standing. I had not often seen a stallion—let alone one by 
Galopin —treated like this, and when he reared straight up on end and looked 
like ‘‘ going for” us things seemed to be getting a bit risky. I soon found, 
however, that it was only a ‘put up job” between him and his friend Goode, 
as he soon came up to be fondled, and was just as obedient to my companion 
as any dog could have been. Round the yard he trot'ed, cantered, and played 
at the word of command, and certainly I doubt if there is a better mover any- 
where. And then, when he came up and stood to be looked at, what a real 
beauty he was! <A hard bay, 15.3 in height, he is a perfect combination of 
power and quality, quite of the Hampton type, with long, sloping shoulders, 
immensely powerful back,. lois, and quarters, the hardest and soundest of 
limbs, and the most beautifully bloodlike and. sensible neck, head, and face I 
have ever seen. No wonder Goode is as fond of him as he is, a feeling which 
seems to be fully reciprocated on Gone Coon’s part. 

The first yearling that I saw was a very neat, bloodlike, bay colt, by 
Janissary, out of Claire, by Lowlander. This is a well-grown, strong youngster, 
with power and beautiful quality, very good indeed to follow, and a really good 
mover. THe is undoubtedly a first-class yeariing. 

Perhaps good judges, however, will prefer the next, a chestnut colt by 
Fitz-James, out of Geranium, by Glendale. A great leathering colt he is, with 
tremendous scope and liberty. Short on the top and long below, he stands on 
the best of limbs, and is bound to make a great horse if all goes well with him. 
In another paddock was a useful-looking bay colt by Beauclerc, out of Golden 
Hair, by Bend Or, very like his sire; and then I was shown a really beautiful 
brown colt by Gone Coon, out of Jenny Cameron, by Scottish Chief. This 
youngster isa regular Galopin, with great reach in front and power behind, and 
he gallops like a machine. He has plenty of size, exquisite quality, is a 
beautifully balanced colt all over, and is bang in the firs’ class. 
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YEARLINGS. 


Another was a useful bay colt by the well-bred Forager, out of 
Housemaid, by Beauclerc. Te is a first foal, so rather on the small side, but 
full of Newminster quality, and he moves. In the next paddock was a very 
striking brown colt, evidently of the highest class. He was a hard Yorkshire 
brown, combining action, power, and quality in a very marked degree, a nice 
sensible horse, too, that came up when he was called, and then dashed off again 
with the light springy action that only a good horse ever has. This was a 
brother to Clwyd, very like his brother, and, if looks go for anything, quite 
likely to be even a better horse than the Jubilee Stakes winner, These are six 
quite nice colts, of whom four are certainly above the average, and two are 
quite in the first class, 

Nor were the fillies in any way behind the colts. In the first paddock we 
came to there were two, an own sister to Ecclesden, by Fitz-James, out of 
Loo, by Dutch Skater, and an own sister to Tickhill, by Beauclerc, out of May 
Bloom, both good, clever, useful fillies. In a secondsgnd very much larger 
paddock further on were six really beautiful fillies, and ‘as they were 
made to gallop past me at top speed several times, I could hardly make up my 
mind which I liked the best. They were as follows: A chestnut by Janissary, 
out of Rosa, with length and quality, anda rare mover ; a brown out of Corra- 
Lorree, a square, compact, well-balanced sort, with a great back and plenty of 
bone ; a brown by Prism—Antonia, a big, lengthy filly, with size, power, reach, 
and quality, and the best mover of the lot; a beautiful chestnut, out of Vobiscum, 
ticked all over with white hairs, a very true made one, and almost as good a goer 
as the Antonia filly—-a very powerful filly indeed ; a sister to Whiston by Prism, 
out of Wild Mint, a great, big, strong, clean-made filly that is sure to race ; and 
a bay by Quartus, out of Rosalinda, by Discord, These were the fourteen 
yearlings which were shown to me, all destined for the sale ring at Doncaster, 
and a well-bred, well-grown, good-looking lot they are. 

THE SHEFFIELD LANE STUD.—There are men who believe in 
having a few good mares, both as a source of profit and pleasure, and one of 
these is Mr. G. A. Wilson, who is sending up a select little party of five 
yearlings to Doncaster. I remember the Sheffield Lane Stud five-and-twenty 
years ago, when Sir Robert Jardine had it, and Pretender was holding court 
there, and it was at the break-up of this stud some few years ago that Mr, 
Wilson determined to take some of the best paddocks, and keep a few good 
mares of his own, This he has done ever since, and I can safely say that I 
have rarely, if ever, seen better grown or healthier yearlings than Mr, Wilson’s 
mares produced last season, 

The first of these is a big bay filly by Prince Rudolph, out of Lady 
Liberty, by George Frederick—Reata, by Queen’s Messenger. This is a very 
clean racing-like yearling, with size, quality, and length, long arms and thighs, 
and a charming head and neck. Sorcerer is a horse that is certain 
to do well at the stud, but he is a small horse, and one hardly expects to see 
him the sire of such a big filly as his chestnut out of Glentruin (dam of 
Dalwhinnie, Drumochters), by Young Melbourne—Calvine, by Blair Athol, 
her dam Terrific, by Touchstone. However, there she is, and a grand filly, 
too, with immense size and power, beautiful quality, and.a hard, muscular, 
useful sort all over. 

The bay colt by Lambkin. out of Indian Empress, half-sister to Eastern 

Empress, Eastern Emperor, and Empress Queen 
(dam of Minting Queen), by Zealot—Aurora, by 
Rataplan, has great bone and power, and is an 
' upstanding sort that shows himself well as he 
walks and trots round his yard, He is very like 
his sire, especially in his forehand, and is quite 
a good yearling of the powerful, Jengthy, short- 
legged type. 
There is a great overgrown brown colt, by 
pee he Petronel, out of Palmula (dam of Choralist, 
‘ Carabineer, and other winners), by Camballo, 
out of Palmetto, by Beadsman, her dam Palm, 
by Tadmor. There is’ a lot. to like about him, 
and he looks like galloping, but he wants time 
to’ grow djown and get level. He may make a 
very goud one-some day. He has an excess of 
bone outside his off hock, which gives it a bad 
appearance from a little distance, but it is all on 
the outside, and will never interfere with him. 
_Mr. Wilson had kept his best. to the last, 
and a real beauty he is. This was a grea’, 
slashing, big-boned, bay colt, by St. Serf—Con- 
stance, dam of Consie, and half sister to Ithona 
4 (dam of Ishtar, Son of a Gun, and others), by 
Coovright—"'C.L " 
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“ord Ronald, out of Europa, by Trumpeter. Tle is a bay with two white hind 
aeels and a lot of light hair in his tail, and it is very hard to find a fault in him 
as he stands in his yard looking about him as if to ask what he has been brought 
out for. 4e is the same stamp of horse as his sire, a big, lengthy sort, with 
substance and quality. He has 8}in. of bone below the knee, and his powerful, 
clean limbs look like wearing for ever. He is a remarkably sensible, good- 
tempered colt, too, and one of the truest movers ever seen. This is a really 
good yearling, and there is no saying what he may not grow into. 

I have no space to say anything about the very high-bred mares of the stud 
here, and must keep them fora future occasion, but I could not help noticing the 
paddocks, which have just had six years’ rest, and look in grand heart for mares 
and foals. One word I must say alout Ragimunde, who has grown intoa really 
beautiful horse, very like poor old Petrenel, but not sc heavy in his top, and 
with more of the Beadsman quality. He is a beautifully-made horse, al] use 
and quality, on the best of limbs, and with the sweetest of tempers too. He 
stayed well as a racehorse, as he showed by winning the Cesarewitch and 
other long races, and it ought not to be long before he sires something very 
good. His pedigree is really worth studying. By Petrone], by Musket, out of 
Ragman Roll, by Beadsman, from Valtz, by Voltigeur, he goes back to 
the three stout strains of Musket; Weathcrbit, and Voltigeur, whilst he gets a 
cross of Whalebone through Valtz’s dam, Lady Di, who was by Faugh-a- 


Ballagh, son of Sir Hercules. What better blood could there be than this? © 


Moreover, he was a good performer on the turf, and is ncw a beautiful horse, 
so that he is well worth patronising, especially by those in want of really stout 
blood. OurTpost. 


FROM THE FOX’S STANDPOINT. 


7 ANY years ago I‘chanced to come across a nove) by Ouida. I forget 
M the name of it, and I never read it through. One passage in it was 

quite sufficient for me. It was the description of a steeplechase. 
There was, to make the description more lifelike (?), a full account of hew they 
betted, and this was the state of the market at the time of the flagfall. On A, 
who was favourite, the long odds of some 20 to 1 were laid, 1c to 1 was laid 
on B, 8 to 1 on C, 6 to 1 on D, whilst about the outsider of the party odds of 
4 to 1 were taken. Here, thought I, is an opportunity not to be missed. One 
could afford to sink /es convenances if one could find a land where they laid odds 
on four out of a field of five, and took 4 to 1 freely about the outsider. So 
welcome for a brief period the white hat with its black band, the gaudy suit of 
dittoes, the small satchel, and obsequious clerk. In a few weeks would be 
realised a fortune beyond ‘‘the dreams of avarice.” But I need not say the white 
hat and its concomitants were never purchased, for the country where they bet 
in this wise is only known to the fertile imagination of Ouida. 

If Ouida knows little of racing she knows still less of foxhunting, as witness 
the following passage from the ‘“* Massarenes.” Lord Hurstmenceaux, whom 
one is to look upon as converted foxhunter, gives the following as the “ reason ” 
of his conversion. ‘I was one day in my woods at Feldon sketching,” said 
the noble lord. ‘‘ Hounds were out, but I was not with them. I was sitting 
in the bracken quite hidden by it, and an old dog-fox slouched by me. His 
tail drooped, his side was torn, he was dead beat, and could scarcely drag 
himself along. He went to an old hollow oak, and out of it came his vixen and 
three little cubs.” What an affecting picture, and how kind and accommodating 
Dame Nature has been to Ouida and Lord Hurstmonceaux to suspend all her 
operations and change all her plans for their especial benefit. Of course, in 
writing of country life and country pursuits the last thing that is apparently 
necessary is a knowledge of what we call in Yorkshire “common things.” 
When bracken is so luxuriant that a man can be ‘‘ quite hidden by it ” there are 
no fox-cubs running about with their dams. At any rate, there have not been 
during the thirty-nine seasons which it has been my good fortune to follow 
hounds. 

After the early days of Apri] few cubs are born. Bracken such as: hid the 
lordly presence of Ouida’s converted foxhunter does not make its appearance 
until late in June or July, when, except in the country of Quida’s imagination, 
hounds are quietly resting in their kennels, dreaming of the fun which ‘is for 
them in the future. As for such trifles as that the noble lord was not out with 
hounds ‘when he was sketching, ‘hey must be beneath the notice of anyone whose 
imagination is of so vivid a kind as to write the passage I have quoted. 

Now, such writing about sport might well be treated with contempt were it 
not that it really does some harm. There are people who actually believe that 
Ouida ‘‘ holds'a mirror up tc Nature,” for there are people who will believe any- 
thing if you only appeal strongly enough to the emotional side of their nature, 
and the falser the sentiment the better they seem to like it. 

It is scarcely to be expected that foxes prefer to be hunted, but one thing is 
quite certain, and that is that, viewed from the fox’s standpoint, being hunted 
is to be preferred to the guns, traps, and poison which would be to the fore 
if once the sentimentalism of Ouida and her following was to prevail. Nor do 
foxes seem to dread being hunted so very much, as their instant return to their 
old haunts after even a severe run sufficiently testifies. So far as it is possible 
to judge of their predilections, they would seem to prefer man when he comes 
with horn and hound to man with the silent gait and velveteen jacket of the 
gamekeeper. And small blame to them either. 

The case is well put in an amusing little pamphlet, ‘* How to be happy 
though hunted,” which, with Mr. Tom Smith’s ‘ Life of a Fox,” 1 would 
commend to the study of the ultra-sentimental. The fact is, that the cruelty 
which people talk so much about only exists in the heated imaginations 
of the ignorant, and I fail to see any more cruelty in killing a fox with hounds 
after a forty minutes’ gallop than there is in taking a lamb from its dam and 
fasting it for twenty-four hours before killing it. The latter is an outrage on the 
maternal instinct if you like. But the family ties of the fox are of short duration, 
and not much of them remains when the hunting season conies round. 

And, by the way, how many good foxes always:make good their escape. 
I knew one—a fine old fellow—who for three or four seasons led us a merry 
dance—and always beat us. He was always found in the same place, and 
showed us the way over a big country some four or five times ina season. He 
was never killed, unless, indeed, as some supposed, the decrepit, toothless fox 
hounds chopped on a brookside one fine spring morning was the hero of a dozen 
brilliant runs. 

Then there was the bobtailed fox who for six seasons defied huntsman and 
hound, and was never accounted for. What became of him, I wonder. In look- 
ing over the diary of a well-knuwn master of hounds which has been lent to me, 
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I frequently find the entries ‘found the old white fox,” ‘‘found that good fox in 

Gorse again” ; but, curiously enough, I generally find also that the fox in 
question makes his escape, and rarely have hounds killed the well-known old 
customer ‘* whose doings have become a proverb in his district,” and who is 
lovingly spoken of as ‘ our old fox.” No, taking it on the whole, I do not 
think that the fox has such a very bad time of it if we take the situation from 
the fox’s standpoint, and not from that of sentimentalists who give him the 
credit of possessing the emotions which they have themselves, and which even 
in themselves are more or less a matter of affectation. RED ROVER. 


GROUSE SHOOTING in YORKSHIRE 


“SHE Twelfth” was showery in the morning, but the weather cleared 
| as the day advanced, and proved ‘most pleasant for shooting. 
Instead of the season being a failure, as was in some quarters anticipated, 
ihe bags obtained prove that, despite the outbreak of disease, grouse are not only 
numerous, but healthy, strong on the wing, and very wild. The heather is 
coming into full blossom, but is Jater than usual. Shooting over dogs on the 
opening day proved a failure, and those sportsmen who tried it had to be 
contented with very small bags, as birds were far too wild to lie to dogs, and 
when flushed took very long flights." Undoubtedly, but for the appearance of 
disease in spring, the present season would have been the best since 1875, as 
even now exceptionally good bags have been obtained. Birds were already 
packed, and big lots of from thirty to sixty came over the butts, even during the 
first drive. Very few ‘‘cheepers” were seen, and apparently late broods are 
very few in number, the great majority of the young birds being very well grown 
and in excellent condition. In one or two cases record bags were made on ‘‘ the 
Twelfth,” but as a rule the numbers were slightly below the average of the last 
five or six years, 

In Wensleydale the best bags were obtained, on the moors belonging to 
Lord Bolton and Mr. Vyner, the former party killing over 300 brace of driven 
birds, and had the shooting been better, the bag would have been considerably 
increased. Lord Bolton’s extensive and heavily stocked moors are the best in 
Wensleydale, and always afford first-class sport throughou’ the season. Mr. 
Vyner’s party met at Askrigg Moor, and found birds very plentiful, but wild and 
difficult to drive, the result of the day’s sport, however, being over 350 brace of 
grouse. Mr. Tomlinson, better known in the dales as Squire Tomlinson, was 
shooting over dogs, but found birds very wild and difficult of approach, his bag 
being smaller than usual. Mr. Winn and party had excellent sport on Walden 
Moor, grouse being up to the average in numbers, whilst other moors in the 
neighbourhood that were shct over yielded good results. In Coverdale, Mr. 
Albert Chaytor, of Scrafton Lodge, with a small party, shot his moor on ‘‘ the 
Twelfth,” and found no trace of disease, while his bag equalled those obtained in 
previous years. 

In Swaledale, grouse were far more numerous than was expected, and in 
one case, at least, a record bag was obtained. Colonel Wade Dalton killed 
140 brace on his Barder Moor, which is above the average, and big bags were 
obtained in Aikengarthdale, where nearly 400 brace were obtained. Grinton 
Moor, leased by Messrs. Clay, yielded over 150 brace; Mr. Webster, of 
Marske Hall, got bags not quite up to the average, whilst on Hurst Moor over 
270 brace of grouse were killed. On Holgate Moor 350 brace were obtained, 
and Mr. Henderson had no reason for complaint at Keld, where about 200 brace 
were bagged. Mr. Tomlin and guests at Thimwood, and Mr. Deacon’s party 
on Keith Moors, also obtained excellent bags. Mr. J. J. Maclaren and small 
party shot Bellerby Moor en Thursday, and killed 35 brace, this being below 
the average, but on Friday the same party killed 54 brace at Ellerton, the 
adjoining moor, which, although not a record bag, was much above expectations. 
On all sides there is a total absence of disease, and in all cases where big bags 
were made the results were obtained by driving. 

In comparing the bags with previous years, it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the breeze, which at times developed into a strong wind on 
Thursday, considerably interfered with driving on some moors, the direction and 
force of the wind being a most important factor in grouse driving. Sportsmen 
have reason to congratulate themselves on the results of the opening day, as at 
one period the prospects of sport were very poor owing to the outbreaks on 
many moors of the dreaded grouse disease. ARDAROS, 


TOWN TOPICS. 


UST at the present time there is a decided dearth of subjects that come 
under the head of this article. The principal Town Topics relate to matters 
that have’ occurred .out of town. One subject, however, which is being 

‘a good deal talk2zd about and discussed, isthe extraordinary decision of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police; or his deputy, to permit the Anarchists to 
hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square next Sunday. At a time when the 
Anarchical question is giving much trouble to many of the Continental Govern- 
ments, to allow those violent madmen—for they are nothing more nor less—to 
meet and propound their doctrines, to advocate and threaten murder and sudden 
death to all who thwart their plans, is surely, of all things, the thing not to do. 

The Duc d’Orleans, who has inherited York House, Twickenham, from his 
uncle, the Duc d’Aumale, is about to spoil one of the prettiest bits of 
Twickenham by building a high brick wall along the boundary of the riverside 
lawn that belongs to York House, but is separated from it by the public road. 
In the Duc d’Aumale’s time a low fence was considered sufficient. The 
Duc d’Orleans shows considerable ingratitude to the little town which afforded 
his family a hospitable shelter when they were driven from France. Perhaps, 
if public opinion is brought to bear upon the matter, the Duc may yet be 
induced to forego the proposed alteration. 

The Countess of Warwick is making an interesting experiment on her 
Easton Lodge estates in Essex. She is trying to induce country boys and girls, 
in a distinctly rural district, to continue a system of education after leaving 
school, and the experiment carries with it the germ of success, having regard to 
the numerous scholarships which are to be part of the attractions of the scheme ; 
for in a rural district there-must be some very practical and tangible inducements 
to draw scholars—at any rate at first. 

October 16th is the date fixed for the marriage of the young Marquis of 
Waterford and Lady Beatrix Fitzmaurice, daughter of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Lansdowne. The wedding takes place in town, and will, no 

_ doubt, call together an extremely distinguished and fashionable congregation. 
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a walnut of ancient date, and I am stretched on a 

wickerwork lounge chair, propped up with masses of 
pale blue cushions, feeling serenely conscious that they make a 
delightful background for my pale mauve batiste shirt. I have 
come out here, far away from the madding crowd, of relations 
who throng my ancestral home, with a desire to be alone, 
and to write. 

I am alone—that was easy enough to accomplish; but the 
task of writing in such surroundings, or want of surroundings, is 
difficult. I never sit in the open air without feeling a yearning 
desire to do nothing put wouder, and I only wonder in a vague, 
unsatisfactory, unintelligent sort of way, never even taking the 
trouble to frame one thought, letting each chase the other into 
chaos. However, my pad is on my lap, mypenisin my hand. I 
feel like the hero of the ship who went down with twice five 


tT UESDAY: 1 am lying under a tree—it is a glorious tree, 


A FOULARD DRESS WITH GLACE BODICE. 
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hundred men; but I am not going down—I am going to sit up 
and do my duty, and mention my exceeding admiration of a bath- 
gown I met on its way to the bath-room this morning. It was 
made of a Japanese kimono of the palest blue, with the leaves 
traced with vivid green silk, interspersed here and there with a 
touch of gold tinsel ; on one shoulder was embroidered a weird- 
looking bird in green and gold, and the gown was lined through 
with vivid scarlet silk. It was an ideal bath-gown, and so 
becoming, that it would tempt its possessor, be she more than 
prude, to linger awhile in the corridor. 

One of the girls here wore a very nice gown at dinner last 
night, its principal charm lying in its inexpensiveness. It was 
made of white pongee, which possibly cost a shilling a yard, and 
the skirt was trimmed with eleven rows of black velvet baby 
ribbon, while the low bodice showed stripes of this velvet ribbon 
across the décolletage. The sleeves were made of two little frills 
trimmed to match, and round the waist a belt of black velvet 
was drawn at the back through a monster cut steel buckle, 
fastened into a little knot in the front in a shape most becoming 
to the waist, and a large bunch of pink carnations put just a 
delightful finishing touch to the effect, which was excellent. 
Now I am not to be allowed to write in peace—I observe a foot- 
man approaching with a tray, which means an interruption of 
some kind. Let us hope it is food. 


Wepnespay: It was not food for the body but for the mind 
that that footman brought me yesterday on the lawn. It wasa 
letter from Ostend. What a dear little girl Trixie is, and she 
knows exactly what it is I want to hear. She does not bother me 
with long accounts of the amount of admiration she has received. 
I am a sympathetic woman, but I cannot conscientiously assert 
that a full and true detailed account of every doing and saying of 
somebody else’s lovers is my favourite literature. I like such 
reports when delivered verbatim, but they lose so much in the 
telling when the writer discourses strictly of the truth. Does 
any woman, when writing or talking of her lovers, adliere strictly 
to the truth, I wonder, and wondering, realise that I may as well 
publish Trixie’s letter in full :— 


‘¢ LazieSsT OF WoMEN,— 


‘“‘ How silly you are to seek the negative joys of rural England 
when you might have the positive delights of gay Ostend. | 
have never more fully appreciated the charms of this place 
than I do to-day, for I won five louis last night, and I have 
been wandering through the place to see in which hat shop I 
shall spend them. I have been advised by people who know to 
come down to the market and buy some old silver, but what 
woman worthy of the name would not sooner have a new hat 
stamped Paris, nineteenth century, than the oldest silver ever 
stamped Belgium, seventeenth century ? 

‘‘ Dress is becoming rather monotonous here, for everyone 
persists in wearing white, the only diversity being exhibited by 
the absence or presence of rows of black velvet ribbon. I met 
a very striking red dress yesterday. The coat and skirt were of 
serge of what you would call cardinal red, and the shirt was 
elaborately hemstitched and tucked, of a much brighter shade of 
red in batiste; the hat was a decided pink with a wreath of 
many shaded red flowers round it, and this was tilted on to 
a bandeau with shaded red rosettes. The collar of the batiste 
shirt was of the turn-down order made of white linen, and 
beneath it was a red tie of the batiste. All the good ties 
are made of batiste here, but mostly of white, | the ends 
being elaborated with tucks and trimmed with little kilted 
frills. ; 

« Another red serge dress, which was essentially French in 
detail, I met this morning—it was worn by a matron. She was 
surrounded by a little tribe of children, all unmistakably marked 
French. This dress had a coat with a very short basque at the 
back, tight fitting, with a belt round the waist, but with a loose 
couble-breasted front with large white pearl buttons. White 
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linen formed the facings to the collar, hemmed with red and 
white spotted linen, and the shirt was of red and white spotted 
linen with a black necktie, while the hat was one mass of red 
currants, with a blackbird sitting on the top of them, and with 
this the hait was worn right down the nape of the neck. I 
have seen one or two women with their hain dressed like this, 
and I should not beat all surprised if such style did not put in its 
appearance in London during the winter. But really, while I 
deplere the monotony of the white frocks, I cannot fail to 
admire their charm. White linen, with gold buttons and a 
gold belt, is the ideal costume for the young girl and the slim 
figure, and the like crowned with a white sailor hat enveloped 
with white gauze or white lace is most attractive. Of the more 
elaborate dress in the evening I must give you details in a 
future letter. 

‘“‘ These five louis are burning a hole in my pocket. I cannot 
sit here writing when I might be out buying. Is not this a 
sentiment after your own heart? Don’t forget in your reply 
to this letter to tell me whether the trees in your neighbour- 
hood are still wearing green, or if the touch of autumn is 
shading their best branches brownwards. 

“You will notice this last observation is merely written to 
fit me into the spirit of your thoughts—credit me with that 
good intention, and believe me, 

‘Yours ever, 
“ TRIXIE. 


* P.S.—Nellie has just passed the window. She is without 
Tom. What does it mean! Does he no longer love her, or has 
he justified his British instincts and gone for a nice long walk by 
himself. She looks wonderfully well, and, you will be glad to 
hear, exceedingly nice in a white serge coat, with a waistcoat of 
yellow lace and a pale green hat, that I am convinced you 
bought, trimmed with green oats and black velvet ribbon. She 
is carrying a green parasol lined with white, with a gold handle, 
too obtrusive for my taste, but yet, undoubtedly, to be recog- 
nised as superior. iy 





A SAILOR HAT WITH PLAID SCARF. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


DELIGHTFUL spot in the rock garden at. Kew is that shown in the 
photograph. The writer makes notes of the plants it contains at various 
seasons, and from spring until autumn some interesting alpine and 

moisture-loving perennial is in bloom. A rill of water comes from the higher 
ledges into this peaty bed, where flowers that seek moisture are happy. The 
writer has never seen a richer colony of the Rosy Himalayan Primrose (Primula 
rosea) than in this nook in spring. ~- The Marsh Marigo!ds (Calthas), Orchises, 
‘and mahy other gems are in ruddy health—a moisture-loving family, indeed, 
‘suggesting chat in all gardens of sufficient size things needing moisture and 
spongy soil may be successfully managed. The Bee Balm (Monarda didyma) is 
a charming mass of colour in summer. The deep red flowers are rich and 
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Photo., J]. Gregory, A NOOK FOR MOISTURE-LOVING PLANTS. Croydon 


effective, more so in a position as shown in the illustration than-in the border. 
We have given several illustrations of interesting features in the Royal Gardens, 
hut none more so than this nook. It would require a big volume to exhaust 
the beauties of Kew. 


THE HERBACEOUS PHLOX, 


The Phlox is in full beauty at this time, and gives colour to the garden. 
It is a noble plant, vigorous, thoroughly hardy, and glorious in colour. No 
perennial offers a richer variety of shades, and the flowers are carried in bold 
panicles that make one regret the best kinds should be uncommon, — Phloxes 
are plants readers of CoUNTRY LIFE possessed of large beds or borders should 
make the best use of, not merely massing them alone, but planting them with 
earlier or later hardy plants to maintain a constant succession of flowers. 
Fortunately the plants are not difficult to grow. They must have a deep rich 
soil and moisture. Dry, hungry ground will not grow Phloxes, and they enjoy, 
too, partial shade. When fully exposed to cloudléss skies the colours quickly 
fade, and the plants look unhappy. During recent years many beautiful kinds 
have been raised, which show a distinct improvement in habit, size of the 
individual flower, and also panicle, upon previous varieties. The plant, 
remember, must have ample nourishment, and in dry weather water liberally, 
supplementing the ordinary supplies with liquid manure. Reduce the shoots in 
spring to about half-a-dozen of the strongest. A thicket of weakly growth is 
not wanted. The plants may be.increased by division in spring or by cuttings 
taken now. If moderately ripened shoots are selected, cut just beneath a joint, 
and the lower leaves removed, they will, if dibbled in a bed of rather light soil, 
soon root. Cover them with a handlight and sprinkle occasionally. 


VARIETIES OF PHLOXES. 


There are good and bad Phloxes as well as any other flower, and the poorer 
varieties are usually of magenta shades, as objectionable as anything one can well 
have in flower colouring. The writer has avoided all such unpleasant tones, 
and kept within reason to self colours, which are the more effective and artistic, 
Of white-flowered Phloxes, very beautiful are Avalanche and Sylphide, both of 
which were well shown at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Flambeau and Etna are of scarlet shades, brilliant in effect. A new variety that 
readers should make note of is one of Lemoine’s latest kinds, and called 
Coquilicot. We hope its name will not destroy its chance of popularity. The 
panicles are very large, and the flowers of an orange-scarlet shade. W. Robin- 
son, a charming salmon-coloured flower; Eugenie Danzainvilliers, lilac ; 
Claudot, pink, deeper in the centre ; Beatrice, rich rose ; Pluton, purple ; and 
Aurore, salmon, crimson in the centre, are excellent in every way. 


MONTBRETIA CROCOSMIA:FLORA. 


A beautiful plant in flower and growth is the Montbretia—a species to 
make luxuriant groups of to enrich the garden through the autumn. We have 
seen charming effects from its free use, the graceful flower spikes clothed in 
orange red, which the narrow grassy leafage intensifies. It enjoys a warm, 
fairly light soil, and in hard winters should receive protection, such as a covering 
of leaves or litter over the crowns. Unless planted in a bold group, the 
Montbretia is not attractive, Its spikes and leaves are too thin to tell unless 
seen in a colony. 


CLEMATIS JACKMANI. 


A conspicuous flower at this time is Jackman’s Clematis, a climber that can 
scarcely be overdone. Its flowers are of a pleasing colour—a mixture of blue 
and purple, but not magenta. No climber at this season is so profuse, every 
slender wiry shoot being wreathed in blossom. Unlike many other Clematises 
that flower now, C. Jackmani has no likes and dislikes. It seems happy 
almost everywhere, in town gardens as well as in the purer country air. Even 
Honeysuckle mingling has no bad results. To be left alone, excepting removal 
of worn-out growth, seems its chief desire. 


TWELVE VERY FRAGRANT ROSEs. 


These are Mme. Alfred Carriere, yellowish white, climber; Waltham 
Climber No. 3, crimson ; Goubault, rose-buff ; Mme. de Watteville, salmon, pink 
edges to petals; Socrates, salmon and apricot ; Catherine Mermet, pink; La 
France, pink ; Viscountess Folkestone, salmon and white; Laurence Allen, 
flesh ; Heinrich Schultheis, pink ; General Jacqueminot, red; and the well- 
known Charles Lefebvre. é 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions on 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, or the laying out of gardens, addressed to the Editor. 
An addressed stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
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